











Quick Theatre Guide 


For times of performances consult daily press. 


Straight Plays 
AFFAIR, THE (Strand, Tem. 2660). Gripping adapta- 


tion from C. P. Snow novel, starring John Clements. 
Henry Sherek presents this big success. 


BECKET (Aldwych, Tem. 6404). Christopher 
Plummer and Eric Porter magnificent as the King 
and Becket in Anouilh’s outstanding play. Transfers 
to Globe Theatre December 13th. 


+BIEDERMANN AND THE FIRE RAISERS (Royal 
Court, Slo. 1745). First English production of suc- 
cessful play by well-known Swiss dramatist Max 
Frisch. Alfred Marks in title réle. Opens week 
before Christmas. 


+CHERRY ORCHARD, THE (Aldwych, Tem. 6404) 
Distinguished revival of Chekhov's play, directed by 
Michel Saint-Denis and starring John Gielgud and 
Pegey Ashcroft. Opens December 14th. 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE (Wyndham’s, Tem. 3028) 
Roger Livesey heads a distinguished cast as Captain 
Shotover in this revival of Bernard Shaw's play, 
which was first seen at the Oxford Playhouse in 
October and is directed by Frank Hauser. Brilliant 
West End success ; 


HOLLOW CROWN, THE (Aldwych, Tem. 6404) 
The delightful entertainment devised by John Barton. 
Still in Aldwych repertory. 


KEEP, THE (Royal Court, Slo. 1745). Delightful 
Welsh play by Gwyn Thomas, with Mervyn Johns 
leading clever all-Welsh cast. John Dexter directs 


LONG SUNSET, THE (Mermaid, Cit. 7656). R. C 
Sherriff's moving plav set in the vear A.D. 410. dur- 
ing the last days of Roman Britain. Joseph O'Conor, 
Jerry Verno and Josephine Wilson head the cast 
Closing December 9th (Treasure Island opens 
December 13th). 


LUTHER (Phoenix, Tem. 8611). Albert Finney in 
John Osborne’s new play. Brilliant success at Paris, 
Edinburgh Festival and Royal Court 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA (Old Vic 
Wat. 7616). Barbara Jetiord, Sonia Dresdel, Michael 
Goodliffe and William Sylvester head the cast in 
Eugene O'Neill's famous play based on the Greek 
tragedy, which followed the Aeschylus Oresteian Tri- 
logy on November 21st. Closing December 13th. 


REHEARSAL, THE (Globe, Ger. 1592). Anouilh’s. 


attractive play as originally presented at the Bristol 
Old Vic. Big West End success. Transfers to the 
Apollo on December 11th. 


ROSS (Haymarket. Whi. 9832). Terence Rattigan’s 
highly successful epic story of the enigmatic Lawrence 
of Arabia. 
Michael Bryant in the title réle created by Alec 
Guinness 


TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE (Aldwych, Tem 
6404). Vanessa Redgrave plays Katharina opposite 
Derek Godfrey. Closing December 9th. 


TERESA OF AVILA (Vaudeville. Tem. 4871). Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson in Hugh Ross 
Williamson's new play, first seen at the Dublin 
Festival. Closing December 2nd 


+TWELFTH NIGHT (Old Vic, Wat. 7616). Revival 
of the 1960 production, directed by Colin Graham, 
with décor by Alix Stone. Opens December 7th for 
Christmas season. 


Excellent all-male company headed by , 


Note : Shows marked + will have their firsi 
performance during December, 


WHISTLE IN THE DARK, A (Apollo, Ger. 2663) 
A first play by Thomas Murphy, 27-year-old school- 
teacher from Ireland. Michael Craig and Patrick 
Magee head the cast. 


Comedies 





AMOROUS PRAWN, THE (Piccadilly, Ger. 4506) 
Anthony Kimmins’ amusing comedy about army life 
with Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson and Walter 
Fitzgerald giving fine comedy performances. 


BILLY LIAR (Cambridge, Tem. 6056). Tom Court- 
enay in Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall's long- 
running north country domestic comedy. 


BONNE SOUPE (Comedy, Whi. 2578). Coral Browne 
irresistible as French demi-monde in adaptation from 
Felicien Marceau, 


+CRITIC’S CHOICE (Vaudeville, Tem. 4871). lan 
Carmichael and Muriel Paviow star in Ira Levin's 
comedy about a critic and his playwright wife. 
Opening December 6th. 


GOODNIGHT, MRS. PUFFIN (Duchess, Tem. 
8243). Irene Handi irresistible in starring rédle of 
new comedy by Arthur Lovegrove. 


IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE, THE (Criterion. 
Whi. 3216) Joyce Redman and Hugh Williams 
star in latest comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams 


ONE FOR THE POT (Whitehall, Whi. 6692) 
Brian Rix plays four parts in new farce by Ray 
Cooney and Tony Hilton. Directed by Henry 
Kendall 


——_ : 


GUILTY PARTY (St. Martin's, Tem. 1443). New 
*‘whodunit"’ by George Ross and Campbell Singer, 
starring Donald Sinden, Hugh Sinclair, Ralph Michael 
and Frances Rowe. Immediate big success. 


MOUSETRAP, THE (Ambassador’s, Tem. 1171) 
Agatha Christie's record-breaking ** whodunit ’’ now 
in its tenth year 


Musicals 


BYE BYE BIRDIE (Her Majesty’s, Whi. 6606) 
American musical about p singer and his fans, with 
Chita Rivera Peter arshall, Marty Wilde and 
Angela Baddeley 


DO RE MI (Prince of Wales, Whi. 8681). New 
American musical starring Max Bygraves. 


FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T’BE (Garrick, 
Tem. 4601). British musical set in cockney London. 
Big success from Theatre Workshop stable. 


IRMA LA DOUCE (Lyric, Ger, 3686). Peter Brook’s 
delightful production of typical French musical, with 
Shani Wallis 





Application to mail at second class postage rates pending at New York, N.Y. 
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MUSIC MAN, THE (Adelphi, Tem. 7611). Van 
Johnson in title réle of tuneful, sentimental American 


musical, with English Patricia Lambert co-starring, 
and some exciting dance numbers. 


MY FAIR LADY (Drury Lane, Tem. 8108). Fabu- 
lous American musical based on Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, starring Anne Rogers, Charles Stapley and 
James Hayter in rdles created by Julie Andrews, Rex 
Harrison and Stanley Holloway. 


OLIVER ! (New, Tem. 3878). Lionel Bart’s smash- 
hit musical from Dickens’ Oliver Twist. John 
Bluthal, Georgia Brown and young Martin Stephens 
in leading réles. 


+SALAD DAYS (Princes, Tem. 6596). Return of the 
Reynolds-Slade success for Christmas season, 


SOUND OF MUSIC, THE (Palace, Ger. 6834). The 
Rodgers—Hammerstein musical based on true story 
of von Trapp family. Roger Dann as the Captain, 
young English star Jean Bayless as Maria, and opera 
star Constance Shacklock as the Mother Abbess. 


STOP THE WORLD -—I WANT TO GET OFF 
(Queen’s, Reg. 1166). New-style musical dealing 
with seven ages of man, by Anthony Newley and 
Leslie Bricusse, with Mr. Newley on stage through 
entire show. Also in the lead, Anna Quayle. 





Revues and Variety 





BEYOND THE FRINGE (Fortune, Tem. 2238). 
Four brilliant young entertaiuers—Alan Bennett, 
Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore—in 
triumphant new style revue. written by themselves. 


LET YOURSELF GO! (Palladium, Ger. 7373). 
a revue on usual lavish lines, starring Harry 
ombe. 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN REGRETS, THE (Saville, 
Tem. 4011). New Myers-Cass revue, with Joan Sims, 
Ronnie Stevens and Millicent Martin. 


ONE OVER THE EIGHT (Duke of York's, Tem. 
5122). Kenneth Williams undoubted star of this slick 
new revue, 


YOUNG IN HEART (Victoria Palace, Vic. 1317). 
The farewell show of the inimitable Crazy Gang. 


Opera and Ballet 


Covent GARDEN (Cov. 1066). Ballet and Opera 
ason. 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596). The African Dance Company 
from Senegal. Season until December 16th. 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672). Opera season 


+SAVOY (Tem. 8888). D’Oyly C : 
December 11th, yly Carte Season, opening 














LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evgs. 6.15 and 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
“LET YOURSELF GO!” 
with HARRY SECOMBE 
Com. Dec. 20, 7.30 Subs. 2.45 & 7.30 
CHARUE DRAKE as 
Little OLE KING COLE 














Mermaid Theatre 


PUDDLE DOCK, BLACKFRIARS, E.C.4 
Box Office: City 7656 


UNTIL 9 DECEMBER 


THE LONG SUNSET 
by R. C. Sherriff 
London stage premiére of Sherriff’s highly-praised 
~ moving story of the last days of Roman 
ritain. 


6 and 8.40 p.m nightly 


13 DECEMBER—27 JANUARY 
TREASURE ISLAND 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 
‘A tale, and a production, to gladden the heart,’’ 


Bernard Levin, ‘‘ Daily Express ’’. 4 and 7 p.m. 
daily. Booking now. 


DON’T FORGET 


You can now get an All-In Theatre PLUS 
Dinner Ticket. 

















Christmas Shows 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373). Commencing December 
20th: OLE KING COLE. Charlie Drake, Janette 
Scott, Jackie Rae. 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317). - Commencing 
December 23rd: BILLY BUNTER SHIPWRECKED. 
Mats. only. 


GOLDERS GREEN HIPPODROME. Commencing 
December 26th: CINDERELLA. Arthur Askey, 
Elizabeth Larner. 


STREATHAM HILL. Commencing December 26th : 
JACK AND JILL. Tommy Trinder, Don Arrol. 


SCALA (Mus. 5731). Commencing December 15th : 


PETER PAN. Anne Heywood, John Gregson, 
Jane Asher. 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011). Commencing December 
2ist : TOAD OF TOAD HALL, 


RICHMOND THEATRE. Commencing ‘December 
23rd: ALADDIN. Alec Pleon (Widow Twanky), 
Jean Barrington (Aladdin). 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH. Com- 
mencing December 21st: ALICE THROUGH THE 
LOOKING-GLASS. Lucinda Curtis, Moyra Fraser. 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596). 
26th: SALAD DAYS. 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656). Commencing December 
13th : TREASURE ISLAND. 


PEMBROKE, CROYDON (Cro. 5773). Commencing 
December 23rd : A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 





Commencing December 
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Reversing the trend 


These substantial price reductions 
QA are vindication of Strand’s manu- 
an? facturing policy of tooling up their 


popular lanterns for quantity pro- 
Rwy duction and here are two proven 
THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


cases where it actually costs less 
to buy the best. 

29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 

Temple Bar 4444 











Patt 60 
WIDE ANGLE 


Patt 45 
JUNIOR SPOT 
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Every day 
more men 
discover 


the pleasure of smoking a 


Manikin 





5—3/114 
FLAT POCKET TINS 
10—7/11 

15— 11/10} 


BRITAIN'S BIGGEST-SELLING SMALL CIGAR 
Individually Wrapped in ‘Cellophane’ to bring you all their Mild Havana Flavour 
3 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE) 
THEATRE | 


£5 5s. net 








A BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF | |* 
THE CONTEMPORARY = STAGE | | 
ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY | 
JOHN PARKER 
13th EDITION BY FREDA GAYE | 


“It is a book that no one in the 
theatre can afford to be without...” 


(from an “Observer” review of a 


former Edition) 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. | | 
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DECEMBER, 1961 

Over the Footlights 7 
New Shows Reviewed 8-12, 16 
Heartbreak House 13-15 
Picture Postcard Beauty 

by Eric Johns 17, 18, 49 
Othello 19-22 
The Dwindling Provinces 

By Ronald Hill 23-26 
The Oresteia 28-29 
Mourning Becomes Electra 30, 31 
Whispers from the Wings 

by Looker-On 32 
Another Visit to the Brecht Country 

by Ossia Trilling 33-35, 46 
Goodnight Mrs. Puffin 37-39 
Berliner Festwochen 1961 

by Alfred H. Unger 40-43, 47, S54 
Echoes from Broadway 

by Ranald Savery 44, 45, 49 
Theatre Bookshelf $1 
International Book List $2 
Theatre on Record 5S 


Cover Portrait : George Benson, Michael Denison 
and Roger Livesey in Heartbreak House. 
(Picture by Edmark) 

Editorial and Advertising Offices :—1 Dorset 
Buildings, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
(Fleet Street 1555). Subscriptions: 24s. a 
year, post free. Application to mail at second 
class postage rates pending at New York, N.Y. 
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The Gift Subscription Charges 
covering one year are as follows : 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 
21/- post free 








SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD ” 


The Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
one or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and provide 
a constant reminder of your 
interest. Why not arrange now | 
for your friends’ gift by send- 

ing us your instructions for | 
delivery of ‘‘ Theatre World "’ } 
anywhere in the world. | 








This poonne 
card (size 6” x 45” will B | 

sent in advance in your aame 
to the recipient or recipients | 


on receiving details from you. | 


Write today to: 

The Circulation Manager | 
“THEATRE WORLD ” 

1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square | 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 
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Black of night. A shadow moves. Somewhere a scream. 
Sudden and sharp. Then silence. 


Each week, whether it is comedy, tragedy or thriller, 
ATV brings the world of the theatre into the nation’s homes. 

With its current series, Drama ’61, and its contributions to 
Television Playhouse and Play of the Week, ATV demonstrates its belief 
in television as a medium 
for the development of modern drama. 


YOUR EYES ON DRAMA 

















Masterpieces to order 


Whisper it—but the painting almost certainly isn’t an original. 
Few of the masterpieces which appear on our sets are. Most, 
in fact, are simulated by our own highly skilled artists, and a 
remarkably fine job they do. At the same time, we at Associated- 
Rediffusion are looking for masterpieces (new) in the television 
writing field. We never cease looking. 

If you have real talent, new ideas, fresh thoughts, true originality, 
Associated-Rediffusion can match your enthusiasm with very 
practical encouragement. We set a high standard, but it’s well 
worth it—to you and us. 


PROPS WAITING FOR AN FUTHOR Mona Lisa smiles enigmatically at literally 


thousands of props of all kinds at our Wembley Studios—all waiting for the 
use provided by good television scripts. Yours? 


VK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Gives LONDON the best of all TELEVISION 




















Over the Fooilights 


7 English Stage Company have 
recently announced their play pro- 
gramme for the Royal Court for a whole 
year ahead. It makes interesting reading, 
and includes as well as new plays by British 
dramatists, the first English production of 
a work by the Swiss author, Max Frisch 
(Biedermann and the Fire Raisers, opening 
a week before Christmas), and a Shakes- 
peare revival (A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
opening January 24th). Also to be included 
during the year are Ann Jellicoe’s The 
Knack, with Rita Tushingham (presented 
under the joint scheme with the Cambridge 
Arts); a new Arnold Wesker play, Chips 
with Everything ; John Arden’s new play, 
The Workhouse Donkey, and John Osborne’s 
satirical fairy tale, The Blood of the Bam- — 
bergs. Also scheduled (for next September) 
is Samuel Beckett’s latest play, Happy Days, 
with Joan Plowright. Meantime, the season 
opened with Gwyn Thomas’s The Keep, a 
lively Welsh play which had its first per- 
formance too late for review in this issue. 


Other November openings not reviewed 
this month include Mourning Becomes 
Electra (Old Vic); The African Dance Ursula Howells who is to make a welcome return 


to the West End in the near future in ‘* The Big 
Company from Senegal, on the 27th at Killing’ by Philip Mackie. This new thriller, now 


Princes ; Big Soft Nellie at Stratford East, ®* ee [= b | Allan Davis and 
on the 28th, and the Strauss opera, The Perwels by Ausheny Buchley 
Silent Woman (Covent Garden on the 20th). 





First of the new West:End productions in December is Critic’s Choice at the Vaudeville 
on the 6th, starring Ian Carmichael and Muriel Pavlow, and on the 11th the D’Oyly Carte 
Season opens at the Savoy with Trial by Jury and H.M.S. Pinafore. The first performance 
of the eagerly-awaited revival of The Cherry Orchard at the Aldwych is on the 14th (the 
play having opened the Stratford-upon-Avon winter season on the Sth before coming to 
London). The cast for this Michel Saint-Denis production includes John Gielgud, Peggy 
Ashcroft, Dorothy Tutin, Patrick Wymark and Judi Dench. Meantime, as announced 


before, Becket transfers to the Globe on the 13th, and The Rehearsal to the Apollo on 
the 11th. 


Macbeth and Twelfth Night, opening on the 19th and 7th respectively, are to be the 


Christmas attractions at the Old Vic, and details of the other special Christmas shows will 
be found on page 1. ' 


The Royal Ballet will give the first performance of Stravinsky’s Perséphone, with 
choreography by Frederick Ashton, on December 12th, when Svetlana Beriosova will dance 
the title réle and André Turp will sing Eumolpus. Décor is by the Greek artist Nico 
Ghika. Apart from this, during December and January, the full-length ballets The Sleeping 
Beauty, Cinderella and La Fille Mal Gardée will dominate the repertory. It is announced 
that Benjamin Britten’s opera, A Midsummer Night's Dream, is to return to Covent Garden 
on the 16th, and January 4th marks the first night of the new Klemperer production of 
Die Zauberfléte, with Joan Carlyle, Joan Sutherland, Richard Lewis, and Geraint Evans. 


FS. 








New Shows Reviewed 





“Our Little Life’’-—Pembroke, Croydon, 
October 16th. 

“Ducks and Lovers’’—Arts, October 18th. 

“The One Day of the Year’’"—Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East, October 23rd. 

“Bonne Soupe”’—Comedy, October 23rd. 

The Polish State Jewish Theatre—Princes, 
October 30th. 


(See page 16) 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”—Pembroke, 
Croydon, October 30th, 


“Heartbreak House’’—Wyndham's, November 


Ist. 

(See alse pages 13-15), 
“* The Oresteia ""—Old Vic, November 7th. 
“The Long Sunset’’—Mermaid, November 7th. 


Mien” - ~egluiemnanes Croydon, November 
th. 











PEMBROKE, CROYDON 


** Our Little Life ”’ 
IS programme consisted of three 
monologues, by Chekhov, Strindberg 
and Henry James, and three short plays, by 
Molnar, Alfred de Muzset and a new 
author, Margaret Turner, all adapted and 
directed by Basil Ashmore. None of the 
offerings were very suitable for production 
in the round but Miss Turner’s play 
suffered least, Entitled Come Home My 
Children, this was set in a mid-Eurorean 
camp for displaced persons and showed, 
not entirely without some stale sentiment, 
tow two irreconcilables reconciled each 
other at a point where hope and patience 
were ending. The part of a peasant grandam 
was taken by Margaret Rutherford with 
authority. Her touch seemed less sure in 
the Henry James’ extract, wherein she 
addressed invisible interlocutors and was 
involved with unseen props. 
Margaret Whiting gave a performance as 


the actress in Molnar’s duologue Talking of: 


Husbands of sufficient polish and allure to 
raise expectations not realised in the rest 
of the programme and she herself was much 
less successful as the talker in Strindberg’s 
piece for two women, known as 
Stronger but billed here for some reason as 
My Darling Mildred. H.G.M. 


ARTS 


** Ducks and Lovers’’ 
igen new comedy by Murray Schisgal had 
many amusingly crazy moments, with 
some telling underlying satire aimed largely 
at man’s dilemma in the modern world, with 
particular reference to the advertising world 
on the one hand, and the superstitious primi- 
tive outlook of a gipsy clan on the other. 


The © 


The hero (Michael Medwin), had broken 
away from his gipsy background and 
achieved success in an advertising agency, 
that is until he is elected King of the 
Gipsies and the pull of the primitive begins 
to work on him. The cast entered into the 
spirit with lively humour, one of the star 
turns being undoubtedly the live duck, the 
reincarnated spirit of the hero's father, 
according to his mother (Ellen Pollock). 
But one was aware from the beginning that 
this is essentially in feeling an American 
play, which should not have been set in 
Paddington. Director was Philip Saville, 
settings were by James Goddard and lighting 
by Brian Currah. F.S. 


THEATRE ROYAL, E.15 


** The One Day of the Year ’’ 

HE day is Anzac Day, April 25th, when 

Australians and New Zealanders com- 
memorate religiously and roisterously the 
landing of their Army Corps at Gallipoli 
in 1915. The campaign, which achieved 
nothing, is a shocking example of the waste 
of War. In Alan Seymour’s play, Hughie 
Cook and his upper-class girl friend, Jan 
Castle, being violently out of sympathy 
with the custom, attack it in an article in 
a University weekly, to which they also 
contribute photographs of celebrants in 
advanced stages of alcoholic intoxication. 
Hughie’s father, Alf Cook, a disappointed 
lift attendant, for whom, as an ex-Service 
man, although never at Gallipoli, this day 
has always brought cherished delusions of 
glory, is understandably annoyed and he 
is not a man to remain mute under outrage. 

The play throbs with conflict between 
sentiment and reality, age and youth, 
parents and children, ignorance and faint 
enlightenment, and working-class and 
salaried class. Alf has somehow managed 
to send Hughie to Sydney University and 
this is the result. Rage fills the stage and 
steams silently between outbursts. Only 
Wacka Dawson, Alf's bachelor crony, is 
quiet. He was at Gallipoli. 

The company of five, all Australian, 
command great respect for their powerful 
attack and clear diction. Ron Haddrick, a 
particularly powerful actor, leads the com- 
pany in the character of Alf. The play 
is not all sound and fury. Intimate emotion 
is communicated. Lewis Fiander is a 
strong Hughie, who has trouble with his 
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‘“ The 


Long Sunset ”’ 


A scene from R. C, 
Sherrin’s play at the Mer- 
maid Theatre, in which 
the Romans discuss the 
defence of England with 
Arthur, when, following 
the fall of Rome, the 
Roman legions have ficd 
from Britain, leaving the 
country an easy prey to 
foreign invasion. L to R: 
Gawain (David Pinner), 
Portus (Jerry Verno), 
Julian (Goseph O’Conor), 
Lucien (Kenneth Edwards), 
and, seated, Arthur (Peter 
Prowse). ** The Long Sun- 
set ’’, which is directed by 
Bernard Miles, and de- 
signed by Tony Carruthess, 
will run until December 
Sh, and on the 13th 
“ Treasure Island” will 
open as the Christmas 
attraction. 


girl, taken by Patricia Conolly, and his 
mother, Dot Cook, is memorably presented 
by Nita Pannell. Wacka Dawson, a sort of 
Joxer to Alf’s Paycock, but quieter and of 
superior moral fibre, is finely characterized 
by Reg. Lye. H.G.M. 


COMEDY 


** Bonne Soupe ’’ 
ITTY BLACK’S translation of Felicien 
Marceau’s somewhat biting comedy 
provides Coral Browne with a lush part in 
the crucial réle of Marie-Paule, and we can 
think of no other actress on this side of the 
English Channel who could give such a scin- 
tillating and irresistible portrayal of this 
delightful, if scheming and none-too-virtuous 
Frenchwoman. Marie-Paule tells her life 
story, in the Casino, Monte Carlo, to her 
friend the Croupier (Peter Illing), in a 
series of flashbacks. Erica Rogers, a promis- 
ing newcomer, deftly plays the young 
Marie-Paule, whose determination to escape 
from sordid poverty quickly puts her feet on 
the slippery path, and later in the story Miss 
Browne herself steps in to round off pro- 
ceedings. But without Coral Browne the 
comedy would be seen to be harping tedi- 
ously on one theme only, even if Eleanor 
Fazan’s direction is lively, and Disley Jones’ 
many amusing sets are colourfully appro- 
priate. FS. 





Correction: The pictures of scenes from 
“* Oliver! ’’ in the Sean Kenny article in the 
October issue should have been credited to The 
Strand Electric and Engineering Co. Ltd 














PEMBROKE, CROYDON 


**The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ 

INERO did not write for this kind of 

theatre but his well-carpentered work 
does not suffer by exposure in the round, 
since he was always more concerned with 
situation than with setting. This was a very 
well acted revival, under Brian Oulten’s 
direction, of a famous play, false to life 
but full of histrionic opportunity. Paula’s 
insistence on Ellean’s presence and com- 
panionship, regard and affection, most 
unusual as well as unreasonable from any 
step-mother, seems psychologically unsound 
always, but coming from Paula of the sober 
severity bestowed by Faith Brook the 
forced joinery in the construction could 
not be overlooked. It was as though the 
first Mrs. Tanqueray had returned to 
demonstrate to Aubrey how a woman of 
Paula’s history might behave out of sheer 
quarrelsomeness. Cold and dignified, with 
her hair brushed back and fastened rather 
closely to the head, Miss Brook looked 
more like Mrs. Alving than poor Paula, and 
had the intellectual air of a woman who 
could be piqued but never bored. Paula 
should take a flower from her bodice to 
give to Aubrey. She should take it from 
her person or the gesture becomes meaning- 
less. The first Mrs. Tanqueray did not wear 
flowers, so Aubrey was given one of his 
own dreary daises from a vase. Nevertheless, 
the character had absorbing interest. Indeed, 
each speaker in turn, as we were in the 
same room as they were, had our sympathy 











New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 

** The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’’ (Contd.) 
and it was remarkable how conventional 
figures like Cayley Drummle (William Fox) 
and Sir George Orreyed (Derek Tansley) 
came alive. Michael Aldridge was a very 
able Aubrey. H.G.M. 


WYNDHAMS 


** Heartbreak House ”’’ 
bY ammcearel it brings back the time of its 
writing clearly, this now seems to 


be Shaws most up-to-date play. The 
present dilemma of society is_ stated 
wittily and with sardonic cheer. In the 
course of a Summer evening, many 


illusions are shattered but most of the 
characters are too far-gone for this to 
make much difference to their future. Ellie 
Dunn is the only member of the party 
young enough to be affected and she could 
hardly have remained in her innocent state 
of noodledum much longer even had she 
spent the evening somewhere else. It is 
she who calls the scene of her disillusion- 
ment, “ Heartbreak House” but one has to 
remember that Shaw has said that when 
the heart is broken there is a beginning of 
peace. Ellie was infatuated with Hector 
Hushabye but was prepared to marry Boss 
Mangan. When the hollowness of each of 
these characters was revealed, she turned 
with a curious affectation of completion 
to old Captain Shotover. When Mangan 
was killed by a bomb, she evinced no 
emotion, nor did anyone else. But emotion 
is hardly Shaw’s province. 

The older women, Captain Shotover’s 
two daughters, are calculating, glamorous 





and practical. It is the men who play-act. 
Shotover still sees himself as a devil of a 
fellow. After a long, varied and not too 
virtuous life, he now aims to attain the 7th 
degree of concentration but actually lives 
for rum. Hector, his son-in-law, still half 
believes the tales he tells of his exploits but 
admits his own futility in moments of stress. 
Mangan, the successful business-man and 
a realist within his limits, is believed to 
own millions but is actually living on an 
expense account. His presentiment that he is 
going to die is not taken seriously and 
when it is fulfilled no notice is taken, not 
even by the author. He is a butt now 
finished with. 


Perlita Neilson gave a superficial finish 


to Ellie Dunn which well suited her 
attitude to Mangan whilst making her 
acceptance of Hector, especially this 


Hector, not easily creditable. For Hector 
Hushabye’s first appearance was as comic 
as his name. His whole turn-out, but 
especially his collar and tie, prevented any 
regard for him as a romantic figure. He 
had the advantage of good vocalisation by 
Michael Denison and it was easier to take 
him seriously in Arab costume. Mrs. 
Hushabye took the stage and focused 
attention to a degree not recalled before 
in this part. Yet Judy Campbell lowered 
her apparent social rank, as all social 
ranks, save Mangan’s and Dunn’s, were 
lowered in his production. George Benson’s 
Mangan really was a Board-room figure and 
no mere effigy for insult. Donald Eccles, 
too, contributed a genuine Mazzini Dunn. 
Roger Livesey’s Shotover also appeared 
probable but, in such an_ improbable 


** The Irregular 
Verb to Love”’ 


— Williams, John Standing 
and Joyce Redman in ‘* The 
Irregular Verb to Love’’, 
Haugh and Margaret Williams’s 
very successful comedy which 
is nearing its three hundredth 
erformance at the Criterion 

eatre. Joyce Redman has 
scored a great personal suc- 
cess in the réle created by 

Joan Greenwood. 


Picture by David Sim 
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** Heartbreak House ’’ (Conid.) 


character, this was a less valuable advantage. 
The lofty and insolent languor of Lady 
Utterword was not quite within the reach 
of Dulcie Gray. Frank Hauser directed in 
settings by Pauline Whitehouse a revival 
which, not only for its appositeness, 
should be seen by all who can. H.G.M. 


OLD VIC 
** The Oresteia ”’ 
r was an excellent idea to give a wider 
public the opportunity of seeing the 
interesting Oxford Playhouse Production of 
The Oresteia of Aeschylus, and also to 
follow this with a new Old Vic production 
of O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, 
which of course was inspired by the Greek 
trilogy. Pictures of the two productions 
are included this month, though the latter 
play was presented too late for a full review 
in this issue. 

The Aeschylus trilogy was given in trans- 
lations by Minos Volanakis and Edith 
Hamilton, and directed by Minos Volanakis 
himself in a style a long way from the 
sonorous, static and stately traditional pro- 
ductions to which we are accustomed. The 
purist no doubt found this irritating, if not 
sacrilegious, and in the tendency to restless- 
ness also, no doubt, found a belittling of the 
majesty and awe of the Greek drama, but 
for the newcomer to this aspect of world 
theatre there was much to _ impress. 
Agamemnon, the first play, was redeemed by 
the magnificent performance of Ruth 
Meyers as Cassandra, and the second, 
The Libation-Bearers, by the Orestes of 
Ronald Lewis. Both these performances, 
sonorous and noble in conception, more 
than measured up to the occasion. Ronald 
Lewis also brought a sense of power and 
fatality to the réle of Agamemnon in the 
first play. Impressive too were the Furies 
as they pursued the haunted Orestes in the 
final play The Eumenides. 

The décor by Yolanda Sonnabend matched 
the new-look presentation, but again, though 
bold in its conception and in its splashes of 
colour, would undoubtedly appear over- 
elaborate to many lovers of Greek drama. 
The music composed by Elisabeth Lutyens 
was always effective. FS. 


MERMAID 
**The Lone Sunset’’ 
. C. SHERRIFF’S play, set in a Roman 
settler’s house on the South Downs of 
England in the year A.D. 410, is an imagi- 
native reconstruction of what might have 
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happened in those pre-written-history days 
when, with the Roman Empire crumbling, 
the Legions left Britain. 

At the Mermaid, the play is given a 
pleasant, leisurely production, but it is 
difficult to be drawn emotionally into the 
lives of the characters, though one can 
appreciate the author’s tilt at the folly of 
war. The play is set in the living room of 
a Roman villa of the time, and is con- 
cerned with the reactions of the Roman 
civilians of the district in the face of 
disaster. They call to their aid the soldier 
of fortune, Arthur, a tough British warrior 
totally unlike the legendary King of the 
Idylls. Naming his own price, he organises 
the resistance movement against the invad- 
ing Saxons, then leaves for his headquarters 
in Winchester. Before the end of the play 
the farmer Julian, in whose house the action 
takes place, and his wife are left alone, 
surrounded by fire, as the invaders pillage 
their way inland. 

Bernard Miles directs the play, and the 
décor, in traditional Roman style, is 
designed by Tony Carruthers. There are 
sincere and appealing performances from 
Joseph O’Conor as Julian, Josephine Wilson 
as Serena, his Christian wife, and Roy 
Wilson as Lugar, their slave from the North. 
Peter Prowse is a dominating Arthur, and 
Jerry Verno and Kenneth Edwards are 
excellent as the Roman neighbours. F-.S. 


PEMBROKE, CROYDON 

** The Rivals ’”’ 

1 pperemecimies first play, a remarkable 
achievement for a young man of 23, 

well survived the test of “the round”. Not 

a word was omitted and it took three hours 

to resolve the intrigue. Scene changes were 

swiftly made by diligent supers in costume. 


A young lady and three young gentlemen 
(Continued overleaf) 








Pembroke Theatre (Cro 5773) 
Wellesley Road, West Croydon 
DECEMBER 23rd FOR TWO WEEKS 
LAURENCE HARDY as SCROOGE 


Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol 
Book by Music by 
Don Nicholl Peter Hart 


FOR THE SECOND YEAR RUNNING! 

















New Shows, Reviewed (Conid.) 


rushed in and out with the furniture and 
this unusual sight of physical exertion 
stirred a feeling of compunction. One felt 
one ought to oiler to help. 

Acting was understandably uneven, but 
what was good was very good indeed. The 
full eye, steady gaze and clear delivery of 
Fay Compton gave Mrs. Malaprop the 
weight and dignity she requires if the 
humour of her speeches is to be properly 
founded in characier. Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute’s thunder well became him at the hands 
of Laurence Hardy. Clinton Greyn gave to 
Captain Absolute a handsome presence, 
good style and well controlled humour. 
Fenella Fielding was a delicious Lydia and 
the shade she had to wear over her left eye 
heighicned her appeal. Sylvia Syms was a 
thoughtful and attractive Julia. The ladies 
were handsomely gowned. These five 
principals admirably maintained the atti- 
tudes appropriate to the play. . The rest 
filled up the cry with varying success. Sir 
Lucius was shifty rather than fiery and 
Bob Acres was not bucolic. James Gill- 
houley directed. H.G.M. 


‘*The Way of the World’’ 
BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY’S REVIVAL 


* is always a pleasure to renew old 
acquaintance and to discover in what 
excellent health an institution like the 
“Birmingham Rep.” can be, even when 
overshadowed by elder sisters in the capital. 
It is also sad to take one’s leave of one of 
its mainstays: | refer not so much to the 
passing of Sir Barry Jackson last April as to 
the imminent departure of its director and 
leading actor, Bernard Hepton, whose up- 
roarious Britannus (in Cwsar and Cleopatra) 
was one of the unforgettable joys of the 
1956 Paris Festival. To Mirabell, in Con- 
greve’s mannered comedy, which entered 
upon a four weeks’ season here on October 
24th, he gave a nicely measured emphasis of 
wit without, except once or twice, overdoing 
the sententiousness into which the réle is 
often in danger of declining. 

Wit and style are the keynote of the play- 
ing and of the production, which is by the 
theatre’s newly appointed “director of pro- 
ductions”, John Harrison and has been de- 
signed by Finlay James, colourfully and in 
impeccable taste. Mr. Harrison manages to 

(Continued on page 16) 
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had great pleasure in supplying men’s costumes 
for the production of 


“HEARTBREAK HOUSE” 
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Judy Campbell as Mrs. Hushabye (Hesione) and Perlita Neilson as Ellie Dunn, in a 
scene from the play. 


«“ Heartbreak House ”’ 


A pera from the splendid revival of Bernard Shaw’s play, 
which had its first performance at Wyndham’s Theatre on 
November Ist, following its original production at the Oxford 
Playhouse. The director is Frank Hauser, and the settings are 
by Pauline Whitehouse, with costumes designed by Philip 
Prowse. “Heartbreak House” is presented in London by 
Viscount Furness and Donald Albery. 
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Pictures by Edmark 





Mrs, Hushabye with her 
husband, Hector, whose 
air of romantic bravado 
has captured the heart 
of Ellie Dunn. (Michael 
Denison as Hector 
Hushabye). 


Below : Boss Mangan, to 
whom Ellie is engaged, 
is found in a deep trance, 
subsequently discovered 
to be the work of Ellie 
herself. L to R: Mrs. 
Hushabye, Nurse Guin- 
ness, Captain Shotover’s 
housekeeper (Joan 
Young), Boss Mangan 
(George Benson) and 
Mazzini Dunn, Ellie’s 
father who is beholden to 
Mangan (Donald Eccles) 





oan 
gan 
and 
lie’s 
n to 
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Captain Shotover 
(Roger Livesey, right) 
challenges Boss Man- 
gan’s philosophy. 
(Left: Lady Utter- 
word (Dulcie Gray), 
the elder daughter of 
Captain Shotover, and 
Randall Utterword 
(Barry Sinclair), her 
adoring brother - in - 
law). 


Below: A moment 
towards the end of tire 
play. Ellie Dunn, 
abandoning Hector 
and Mangan, turns to 
her eccentric host as 
they await the falling 
of the bomb. 








Rosemary Leach as Foible and Eileen Beldon as Lady 

Wishfort in the Birmingham Repertory’s recent revival 

of “The Way of the World’. Further reference to 
this production will be found on page 23. 


Photo by Lisel Haas 


‘The Way of the World” (Conia. 


squeeze every ounce of fun out of the arti- 
ficial situations which involve this collection 
of wholly implausible and frequently nauseat- 
ing fortune-hunters. At their head, as guest 
artist in the réle of the repellent Lady 
Wishfort, stands Eileen Beldon, a most wel- 
come repatriate to the scene of her early 


theatrical successes, magnificently exposing: 


the psychological weaknesses of the pre- 
posterous old lady to the point of genuine 
pathos. Set against her crude and self- 
deceiving mismanagement—for Miss Beldon’s 


Lady Wishfort is no fine lady—is the aristo- * 


crat in Nancie Jackson’s Mrs. Millamant 
who knows exactly what she is about even 
when appearing to doubt her inclination to 
“dwindle into a wife”, a climax for which 
she beautifully prepares. Arthur Pentelow, 
especially when inebriated, is an actor of 
parts and a staunch pillar of the company. 
I liked, too, such subtleties as making the 
messenger to the chocolate-house come on 
barefoot. Birmingham certainly has earned 
and deserves a new playhouse more accom- 
modating than the old “ Rep.”. O.T. 





PRINCES 
The Polish State Jewish 
Theatre 

HE second visit to London (the first took 

place in 1957) of Ida Kaminska’s famous 
troupe from Warsaw was welcome for two 
reasons.’ Not only for its own sake and not- 
ably for the memorable performances of its 
director and leading actress (whom Sir 
Barnett Janner in an address on the opening 
night compared with Hanna Rovina of the 
Habima Theatre) but also as a reminder that 
Jewish culture is still able to flourish in some 
parts of Europe (notably Poland and 
Rumania, which possess the only two per- 
manent Yiddish theatres anywhere in the 
world nowadays) where the pre-war Jewish 
population was decimated by the racialist 
policies of the Nazis and their henchmen. 
It also reminds one that the Moscow State 
Jewish Theatre, which was evacuated to 
Siberia together with Miss Kaminska’s 
troupe during the war is no more and has 
found no successor in the Soviet Union. 

Whether the choice of repertoire was as 
admirable as the company was welcome is, 
however, another question. Alejandro 
Casona’s Tress Dies Standing has been a 
popular success throughout the Soviet bloc, 
though its author is a Spanish emigré living 
in the Argentine. It is a sentimental tale (of 
which I have had occasion to write in these 
pages after my recent visits to Yugoslavia 
and Greece) with Pirandellian undertones 
and not much dramatic distinction. It has a 
magnificent part for an elderly actress and 
Miss Kaminska seized her opportunities with 
both hands, but what is specifically Jewish 
about her and her fellows assorts ill with 
the drama, which, of course, has nothing 
specifically Jewish about it. It made the 
same impression of uneasiness on me as 
when I saw a very early production at ihe 
Habima Theatre of Galworthy’s Loyalties. 

A similar feeling of unease was brought 
about by Baruch of Amsterdam, by Chaim 
Sloves, a present-day Yiddish author living 
in Paris, which had its world premiére in 
Warsaw this year. Although on this occa- 
sion the characters were mostly Jews, the 
style of acting, which derives from eastern 
Europe and from the Yiddish theatrical 
traditions that go back to Goldfaden and the 
late nineteenth century, comes into visual 
conflict with the text. 

The musical fantasy entitled The Gold- 
faden Dream, devised and produced by 
Jacob Rotbaum, had been seen in London 
before, too, not with this company but 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Pieture Posteard 
Beauty 


by Eric Johns 


A nostalgic portrait of Phyllis 
Dare as she appears on an old- 
time picture postcard. 


| Sp ctrtesir my passion for collecting old 
theatrical picture postcards, Jack 
Strachey, composer of These Foolish Things, 
recently guided me through that Brighton 
maze, known as the Lanes, to the door of 
a veritable Aladdin’s Cave. 

With special amusement he observed the 
gleam of delight in my eye as I pounced 
on some rare pictures of Phyllis Dare, whose 
chocolate-box glamour I had long admired 
from afar. As we left the shop, with a small 
bundle of precious Dares in my brief case, 
Jack sprang a surprise. 

“Tl take you to meet her, if you like,” 
he said. “ She lives in Hove and I’m going 
to spend this evening with her. Like to 
come ?” I did not need asking twice and 
within an hour or two I was sitting at the 
fireside of Tina, the Lady of the Rose and 
the Marta Karillos of Ivor Novello’s 
King’s Rhapsody. 

We exchanged nostalgic smiles over the 
postcards and then Miss Dare gave me 
some idea of the extent of that industry 
which flourished before being ousted by 
film stars and all their publicity material. 
“With my sister Zena,” she recalled. “I 
spent hours and hours in the studios of 


various photographers. We had regular 
sittings, which helped to augment our 
income. 


“Only rarely were we photographed in 
parts we happened to be playing on the 
stage. What the photographers wanted was 
a pretty face and they would supply 
costumes and miniature backcloths, so 
that we could appear as skaters in the 
snow, under a tree in blossom or as 
dairy-maids in a meadow. We would spend 
the entire day at the studio, eating a 
sandwich-lunch in the corner. There was 
a certain amount of risk attached to these 
sittings, because some photographers were 
in the habit of superimposing an actress’s 
head upon the body of another sitter—a 
custom which did not always please the 
actress !” 

As a result of these postcards being on 
sale by the thousand, the Dare sisters were 
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frequently recognised in the street, but more 
often than not by people who had never 
seen them on the stage. They were spotted 
as familiar faces, not as successful young 
actresses. 

Edna May, who created the title-rdle in 
The Belle of New York, must have been 
responsible for Phyllis Dare going on the 
stage, though she never knew it. As a mite 
of eight, Phyllis was taken to the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre by her mother to see this 
world-shaking musical comedy from 
America. The child rather fancied one of 
the hit tunes in the show—the stjll-often- 
heard ‘Follow On.’ 

Phyllis sang it about the house, as well 
a child might, and that gave her mother an 
idea for one of her musical evenings. She 
“ran up” a little Salvation Army costume for 
Phyllis, who was brought down to sing 
‘Follow On’ for the guests when her mother 
next had people “in.” It went down well 
and was the first of many such entertain- 
ments. Zena, oddly enough, was never 
roped in. 

Someone who saw the child suggested she 
would be a unique attraction at a smoking 
concert at a popular club in Leicester 
Square. So her father took her along, and 
because she was so small she had to stand 
on a table to be seen. Dressed in striped 
pants, with one short and one long leg, 
she sang a coon song May Yohé had made 













famous— I Want You, My Honey—Yes I 
Do !’ Nothing could have been more incon- 
grous, but the child went down like a 
bomb. 

By the time she was nine, her mother 
had plans for a professional career for 
Phyllis. There was a good part going in 
pantomime—the Girl Babe in Babes in the 
Wood at the popular little Coronet 
Theatre at Notting Hill. Phyllis was taken 
along and was given the part, after singing 
a song in the manager’s office. He also 
gave her half-a-crown to buy a box of 
chocolates. 

And so Phyllis Dare’s career was 
launched, with Zena playing a tiny part 
and understudying the Boy Babe. Soon 
afterwards, Phyllis was playing with Martin 
Harvey in Ib and Little Christina and after 
that with George Alexander at the St. 
James’s in The Wilderness. She had to sit 
on Alexander’s knee in a teashop scene— 
eating her favourite cakes, which he bought 
specially for her. 

Soon afterwards she was Ellaline 
Terrisss younger sister in Bluebell in 
Fairyland. At the age of sixteen she left 
the stage for four months “to complete 
her education” at a school in the Belgian 
Ardennes. On her return to London, she 





was given her first leading part, succeeding 
Edna May in The Belle of Mayfair, a Leslie 
Stuart musical at the Vaudeville. 

That engagement was a_ tremendous 
moment in Phyllis Dare’s career and the 
signing of that contract affected the rest of 
her life. She was never quite so happy 
again. 

“There had not been much worry about 
those earlier parts,” she explained, “but it 
was a tremendous responsibility for a 
schoolgirl, without very much experience, to 
take over a leading réle from a star as 
famous as Edna May. It was a terrible 
strain and my nerves got a bit frayed as 
the play ran on. 

“Strangely enough, this same fear and 
this same battle against nerves lasted 
throughout my life and things were probably 
at their worst when I played my last part 
in King’s Rhapsody ten years ago. I used 
to go home after the performance and 
wish the night would never end, and 
tomorrow's performance never arrive. 
That aspect of my life in the theatre I 
never enjoyed. 

“When you come to think about it, I 
had no real say about going on the stage. 
I just did what my mother told me. I 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Dorothy Tutin as Desdemona and John Gielgud as Othello in a scene from the final 
production of this year’s Stratford-upon-Avon season. 


Pictures by Dominic 


< Othello ”” 


) Speen ZEFFIRELLI both directed and designed the 
settings for this new production of Shakespeare’s play, 
which had its first performance at the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre on October 10th. The costumes were designed by 
Peter J. Hall, the fights arranged by John Barton, and music 
composed by Brian Priestman. This was the last production 
of the current season, which ends on December 2nd, and Sir 
John will shortly be seen in London in the new production 
of “The Cherry Orchard” due at the Aldwych Theatre on 
December 14th. 
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Right: Pandemonium 
breaks out at Bra- 
bantio’s house after 
the scheming Iago has 
aroused them with the 
cry that Desdemona 
has gone to join 
Othello, the Moor. 
Centre: Brabantio, 
Desdemona’s father 
(Newton Blick) and 
Gratiano his brother 
(Clifford Rose). 


Iago (lan Bannen 
right) jokes with 
Roderigo (Paul Hard. 
wick), who mistakenly 
believes Iago is further. 
ing his suit for the 
hand of Desdemona 


Left: After Brabantio 
has sought redress for 
the loss of his daughter 
in vain, the Duke of 
Venice (Colin Blakely 
gives his blessing to 
Othello and Desde- 
mona. 
Left : Ludovico (Tony 
Church). 
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The scene in Cyprus 
when Othello re- 
turns victorious to 
greet his wife Desde- 
mona on the steps 
leading from _ the 
harbour. 


Right: Iago relent- 
lessly drives Othello 
almost insane with 
jealousy, after tel- 
ling him he has seen 
Cassio with Desde- 
mona’s handkerchief 

which had _be- 
longed to Othello’s 
mother before he 
gave it to his wife. 


Left: Cassio (Brian Murray) 
with his mistress Bianca 
(Patsy Byrne). The un- 
fortunate Cassio is drawn 
into Iago’s senseless plot to 
besmirch the name of 
Desdemona and _ arouse 
Othello’s jealousy, to which 
end he has stolen Desde- 
mona’s handkerchief and 
planted it in Cassio’s lodg- 
ing. 





Desdemona _ has 
further enraged 
Othello by pleading 
the cause of Cassio 
after the latter had 
been demoted follow- 
ing the brawl organ- 
ised by Iago, and she 
confides in _ her 
woman, Emilia, Iago’s 
wife (Peggy Ashcroft), 
who, unhappily, in all 
innocence had origin- 
ally procured the 
handkerchief for her 
husband. 


During the visit of 
Ludovico, Othello had 
openly insulted his 
wife, and the villain- 
ous Iago pretends 
sympathy with the 
distraught Desdemona. 


Desdemona sings the 

Willow Song as she 

prepares for bed with 

the help of the faith- 

ful Emilia. A moment 

towards the end of 
the play. 





THE DWINDLING PROVINCES 





O visit Birmingham to-day is a thrilling 

experience: the grand scale on which 
rebuilding is being carried out in the centre 
of the city has an invincible air of change 
about it. This applies to the theatre as 
much as to anything else. Although, in 
the past twenty years, the Prince of 
Wales’s, the Royal and the Empire have 
all ceased to exist, there is promise of 
expansion and development along the 
most modern lines. 

The theatre which has brought world 
renown to Birmingham is, of course, the 
famous Repertory Theatre, with which the 
name of the late Sir Barry Jackson is 
synonymous. A_ progression from_ the 
amateur Pilgrim Players, the _ theatre 
opened as a professional undertaking in 
1913. At that time this splendidly intimate 
playhouse, with its steeply-raked audi- 
torium seating 464, cost £17,000 to build, 
and the operation was completed in six 
months. The “Rep’s” policy is “to serve 
an art instead of making that art serve 
a commercial purpose.” This has been made 
possible by subsidies throughout its whole 
existence, first from Sir Barry and later 
from the State. The records abound with 
great theatrical names from John Drink- 
water, Ralph Richardson, Gwen Ffrancon- 








Pamela Ann Davy as Mrs. Fainall, Monica Stewart as Mincing, John Carlin as Witwoud, Nancie Jackson as 
Mrs, Millamant and Bernard Hepton as Mirabell in the recent delightful revival of Congreve’s ‘‘ The Way of 
the World ’’ at Birmingham Repertory Theatre, a. review of which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
"Piceure by Lisel Haas 


by Ronald Hill 
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Davies, in the pioneering days to Albert 
Finney not so long ago. 

The retiring Director of Productions, 
Bernard Hepton, has been with the com- 
pany for some years, originally as an 
actor. He knows Birmingham audiences 
well, and has sensible and practical ideas 
on the place that a large provincial city 
could hold in the nation’s Drama. Hepton 
has worked unsparingly in his efforts to 
bring in young people. His _tactics— 
lecturing everywhere, inviting youngsters 
from schools to the theatre on Saturday 
mornings for practical demonstrations, even 
producing them in an improvised scene 
are beginning to pay off. “Once we re- 
hearsed the oration scene from Julius 
Caesar” he said “using the kids as the mob. 
The result was electric. And the gratifying 
thing is that it doesn’t kill the magic !” 
Thus are allegiances secured. Nevertheless, 
such methods call for a passionate devotion 
on the part of the person in charge, as 
well as co-operation from his actors. 

Soon the existing “ Rep” will disappear, 
to become enveloped in the rebuilding of 
this part of the city. But a fresh site has 
been agreed for the building which will 
take its place, forming a part of the new 
Civic Centre. Bernard Hepton makes a 













































fine observation on theatre design. “ The 
exterior design of new theatres” he says 
“is desperately important. Young people, 
looking at the outsides of many theatres, 
say ‘I don’t belong here.’ Elidir Davies 
has compared a theatre with a cathedral 
which, through its architect, proclaims 
‘Come inside and worship God.’ A theatre 
in its own sphere must say the same.” 
Only a few steps away is the Alexandra 
Theatre, affectionately known as “The 
Alex.” This is a house with a sound fixed 
policy that varies, and the regularity of its 
fare guarantees a steady patronage. Bought 
in 1911 by Leon Salberg, the direction of 
the theatre was continued after his death 
by his son, Derek. Nowadays there are 
short seasons of touring shows in the spring 
and autumn (to some extent filling the gap 
caused when the Theatre Royal became 
Woolworth’s) and fortnightly repertory in 
between. It might be thought that a clash 


between the “Alex” and the “Rep” 
would be inevitable, but this is not the 
case. Intelligent play selection by both 


theatres retains a distinct personality for 
each, and relations are entirely harmonious. 
As Derek Salberg says, “We love each 
other very much,” a statement borne out 
by the fact that they work closely together, 
share a portable revolving stage, and buy 
jointly such items as cleaning materials ! 
Recently, the “Alex” broke new ground 
by holding a competition for Midland 
dramatists which has brought forth seventy 
entries. An interesting feature of the 


repertory season is that there is no resident 





The magnificent Guildhall Finale in the Alexandra Theatre’s 1953 pantomime, ‘‘ Dick Whittington "’. 
Wheeler is seen centre right. 





Jimmy 


producer. Guest producers of the calibre 
of Basil Dean and Frank Dunlop stage the 
plays, and this method obviates all signs 
of staleness in both acting and production. 

The highlight of the year at the “ Alex” 
comes with the pantomime. This is a 
splendid affair which attracts enormous 


audiences. “ Alex” pantos are magnificent 
to look at, admirably cast, and they never 
lose sight of the story line. They are 
completely “ home-grown” and the loving 


hand of Derek Salberg is apparent from 
opening chorus to walk-down. 

The remaining professional theatre in 
the City is the Hippodrome, which follows 
the pattern now general on the Moss 
Empire circuit. There was an outcry when 
it closed for thirteen weeks during the 
summer, but the inevitable answer is lack 
of suitable touring attractions. At the time 
that the Royal closed down, Moss Empires 
announced that a replacement would be 
built and a site was set aside for this 
purpose. To date nothing has materialised. 

On the amateur front there is con- 
siderable activity, watched over and co- 
ordinated by the Birmingham and District 
Theatre Guild, who have filled a much- 
needed want by equipping the new Theatre 
Centre in a building provided by the 
Corporation. Here, in addition to rehearsal 
rooms and a good library of theatrical 
books, is a theatre easily adaptable to any 
form of presentation. Scrolls in the foyer 
acknowledge “gifts of money, gifts in 
kind (furnishings, fittings, etc.) and in- 
spiration and labour.” In a garage adjoining 














A plan of the new Crescent Theatre, 
which reveals an exciting new concept 
of theatre design. The architect is 
Graham Winteringham, A.R.I.B.A. 


The 
Dwindling 
Provinces 





(Continued) 


these premises is housed one of the city’s 


two dramatic schools, presided over by 
Mary Richards, who, until 1950, ran the 
“Rep’s” school until lack of space in the 


theatre crowded the school out of 
existence. 
The enterprising Crescent Theatre, a 


Little Theatre group which started in 1924 
as a Municipal dramatic society, is 
similarly soon to be crowded out of its 
present home in the old Baskerville Hall. 
But there are ambitious schemes for a 
Crescent Theatre within the new Civic 
Centre area, and the designs by Graham 
Winteringham incorporate a revolving plat- 
form carrying the stage, together with part 
of the auditorium, to allow both proscenium 
and arena types of presentation. It is a 
costly project, but an appeal has been 
launched, and the Crescent Theatre advances 
confidently towards a new phase of its 
existence. 

The Hall Green Little Theatre (this 
year’s Chairman society of the Little 
Theatre Guild of Great Britain) is situated 
in the Acock’s Green area of Birmingham. 
This group, lacking a suitable place to 
Stage their productions, set to and them- 
selves built a theatre on the site of a static 
water-tank with their own inexperienced 
hands. The City Council has kept an 
avuncular eye on their undertaking and 
granted interest-free loans amounting to 
some £3,000. Thus the Acock’s Green 
community has a theatre of its own of 
which it can be justly proud. Recognising 
the fact that this is a suburban theatre, 
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CRESCENT THEATRE PROJECT — ISOMETRIC SECTION, 


the group selects its plays wisely, avoiding 
drama which would plainly be unacceptable 
to the potential audience. 

The Highbury Little Theatre, in Sutton 
Coldfield, was likewise erected entirely by 
its members, and under considerable 
difficulties owing to the oubreak of war. 
However, the difficulties were overcome 
and the theatre opened in 1942 with 
Arms and the Man. The current season 
offers plays by Dylan Thomas, Ben Jonson 
and Anouilh, together with a £6,000 
Building Fund Appeal towards an extension 
to the existing delightful playhouse. The 
Highbury is fortunate in having as its Art 


Below: Local enthusiasts bricklaying during the 


initial stages of the new Hall Green Little Theatre. 














Above : A scene from the Arena Theatre's production 

of ** Maria Marten or the Murder in the Red Barn ”’. 

Right : John English, Birmingham’s remarkable man 

of the theatre, and, below right, a theatre audience of 

tomorrow queu today for one of the Arena 

Theatre’s performances for children in Cannon Hill 
Park in Birmingham. 


Photo by ‘“* Sunday Mercury ’’, Birmingham 


Director John English, a man of action in 
the theatre who, in addition to his part in 
the Highbury undertaking, is behind the 
Arena Theatre, a professional company 
playing in a marquee, not only as part of 
Birmingham’s extensive programme of 
Parks entertainment during the summer, 
but also on tours to theatreless places. 

Yet it is neither the Arena nor the 
Highbury Theatres that will ultimately 
proclaim the greatness of John English. It 
will be the revolutionary Midlands Arts 
Centre for Young People, to be established 
by the Cannon Hill Trust, of which he is 
Director. This ambitious venture, which 
will include two theatres, a concert hall, 
an art gallery and a social club amongst 
other amenities, aims to introduce children 
at an early age to the delights of live 
theatre, the visual arts and live music. 
Arts and culture will be brought to them 
in such a way that it will be a pleasure, a 
natural thing to do, and in no sense a 
highbrow duty. Since the parents of so 
many children to-day are without enlighten- 
ment and totally ignorant of theatre going 
experience, the initiation, which should 
ideally take place at the mother’s knee, 
will be in the hands of “ foster-parents,” 
a corps of whom is already being created. 
The design for a circular and superbly 
flexible theatre (deriving from the genesis 
of all theatre, the Classical Greek) has 
been made by Herbert Jackson, and it is 
intended that the small theatre, to be used 
for puppet shows, concerts and recitals, 
shall be built by the young people them- 
selves, just as their elders built Hall Green 
and the Highbury; but in this case to 
provide a visible monument, a symbol of 
the entire enterprise. There is a majesty 
and humanity in the scheme, and it pre- 
sents at last a practical cure for the’ mial- 
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nutrition from which our ailing theatre 
suffers. As the children grow up, they will 


have learnt their dramatic A.B.C. They 
will have developed taste, and they in 
turn will pass on their experience to their 
own children. Hard-headed business-men 
have observed: “You're building the 
demand for your product from the ground 
up.” 

Brave New Birmingham looks ahead, 
theatrically. There is resolution—there is 
action! There are leaders and enthusiastic 
followers. And there is a City Council 
that does not shrink from taking its part 
in these truly exciting developments. * 
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English Bible 
New Testament 
spoken in the 
full text 


for continuous and permanent use in services, 







in training and study, and in the home 


on high quality 
12 inoh mono LP’s 


The records are produced in bands, with a 
clear separation. These bands are keyed on 
the record sleeve to the corresponding 
Marginal Numbers used in the 

printed text of NEB. Each record sleeve 
carries an authoritative commentary 

on the contents of the record. 
















now available 
NEB 1, 2, 3 JOHN'S Gospel in three parts 








PHILEMON and the EPHESIANS 


NEB 5 First Letter of Peter 
and a Letter of JAMES 












NEB 6, 7, 8, 9 LUKE'S Gospel in four parts 


NEB 4 Letters of Paul to the COLOSSIANS, 





artistes Judi Dench, Margaret Rawlings, 
Flora Robson, Sybil Thorndike, 

Andrew Cruickshank, Nicholas Hannen, 
Robert Harris, Keith Michell, John Neville, 
Rex Palmer, Paul Rogers, Lockwood West 












The 
Spoken 
Bible 


a new concept 
acclaimed by 
Press, T.V., 
and Radio 


An authoritative recording 
by Leomark Limited 

under licence from the 
University Presses of Oxford 
and Cambridge with the 
full advice of the Rev. 

Dr. C. H. Dodd, Director 

of the New English 

Bible project. 

Produced by Frederick 
Bradshaw, with the 
co-operation of the Actors’ 
Church Union. 

Theological direction by the 
Rev. F. N. Davey, Director 
of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


Obtainable 
wherever — 
good records 
are sold, at 
41s per record 














«The 


Oresteia °’ 


at the 
Old Vic 


Above : Agamemnon (Ronald 
Lewis) returns victorious after 
ten years at the Trojan war. 
He stumbles as he leaves his 
chariot—an ill omen. Left: 
Cassandra (Ruth Meyers), the 
slave girl King Agamemnon 
brought back with him to 
Greece, forsees the tragedies 
ahead, and astonishes the on- 
lookers with her gift for 
prophesy. (The leaders of the 
male chorus are played by 
Edward Hardwicke, Donald 
Burton and Ian Glennie). 
Two scenes from the first 
play, Agamemnon, translated 
by Edith Hamilton. 





@ Scenes from the Aeschylus 
trilogy, originally presented 
last October by the Meadow 
Players at the Oxford Play- 
house. This version, trans- 
lated by Minos Volanakis and 
Edith Hamilton, was brought 
to the Old Vic on November 
7th for fifteen performances, 
The plays were directed by 
Minos Volanakis in striking 
décor by Yolanda Sonnabend, | 
to music by Elisabeth Lutyens. 


Pictures by Edmark 


Above: Electra (Yvonne 
Mitchell) persuades her 
brother Orestes (Ronald 
Lewis) to take vengeance for 
their father’s death, and, 
above right, the moment 
before Orestes murders his 
mother, Clytemnestra 
(Catherine Lacey) — another 
scene from the second play, 
The Libation-Bearers. Right : 
A scene towards the end of 
the third play, The Eumenides, 
in which Orestes is hunted by 
the Furies for his sin of 
matricide, and is finally tried 
in Athens by the Goddess 
Athene. These two plays were 
translated by Minos 
Volanakis. 








Above : Lavinia (Barbara Jefford) listens to the 
insincere protestations of Brant (William 
Sylvester), knowing full well he really comes 
to see her mother. Above right : Ezra Mannon 
(Michael Goodliffe) returns home from the 
Civil War and is seen with his wife Christine 
(Sonia Dresdel). Two early scenes from the play. 





* Mourning 


Beeomes Electra ”’ 
at the Old Vic 


@ It was an inspirati 

to follow “ The On 

steia’’ with Eugen 

O’Neill’s powerful play 
based on the Electra 
story, which has _ not 
been seen publicly ia 
London for over twenty 
years. (There was a re 
vival at the Arts Theatre 
in 1955). At the Old Vie 
the play is directed by 
Val May, and the décor 
is by Leslie Hurry. The 
final performance will be 
given on December 13th, 


Left: Christine ad- 
ministers poison to 
her husband instead 


of the 
heart pills, 


prescribed 
and a 


her beloved fathef igus. 


dies, Lavinia realises} 
her mother’s guilt4 





f> 


Lavinia, determined that her father shall be avenged, tells Orin, her brother, 

who adores his mother, the truth about Brant and her father’s death. Orin 

Pictures by at first refuses to believe her, and she asks him to go with her to Brant’s 
Angus McBean _ boat, the “Flying Trades’, to prove that their mother and Brant are lovers. 
The brother and sister pretend to go away, and Christine rushes to see her 

lover, below left. Below right: After their mother has left Orin shoots 

Brant, but there is further tragedy to come when Christine finally kills herself. 








HRISTMAS round the corner revives 

the annual problem—and pleasure— 
of taking children to the theatre. At the 
same time, Max Bygraves, basking in the 
West End success of Do Re Mi at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, is reminded once again 
of that long-cherished ambition of his to 
establish a Children’s Theatre in London. 

Mr. Bygraves is of the opinion that 
children would readily support the theatre, 
if the theatre went out of its way to attract 
them. He would like to see a Children’s 
Theatre founded, possibly in the basement 
of an office block or a block of flats, 
within easy distance of a tube station, so 
that children could come from all over 
London without difficulty. 

Such a theatre could be made financially 
sound by putting it at the disposal of 
productions specially designed for children 
during the daytime and presenting adult 
shows on the same stage at night. It could 
be wired for films, too, and thus become 


an all-purpose theatre, where children’ 


would have first call on the stage. 

Choice of plays would be made in con- 
junction with schools, so that children could 
see stage productions of the plays in the 
syllabus for their examinations. It would 
make their study of English literature much 
more interesting and bring the plays to life 
in a way not always apparent from their 
classroom studies. Furthermore, casts might 
be largely drawn from the leading drama 
schools to give young actors early ex- 
perience in playing to an audience. If they 
can hold a child audience, there is not much 
wrong with their technique. 

Mr. Bygraves would thoroughly enjoy 
appearing in plays specially written. for the 


















Whispers from 
the Wings ” 


Looker-on 





Max Bygraves, whose dream of 
founding a Children’s Theatre 
in Lendon is discussed below. 


younger generation. So far, he has only 
played before children in pantomime, which 
also has to be contrived with adults in 
mind, if it is to be a commercial success 
and go on running after the school 
holidays. Nevertheless, he has made some 
shrewd observations about youngsters. 

“You can’t kid kids!” proclaimed Mr. 
Bygraves. “‘ By that I mean they judge you 
solely on your merits as an actor. When a 
star walks out on to a stage before an 
adult audience, he is half-way home. The 
people out there know all about him ; they 
have probably come to the show specially 
to see him. They sit back in pleasant 
anticipation, ready to enjoy watching a 
craftsman at work. 

“With children it is all very different. 
To start with, the younger ones will never 
have heard of the star. He will be nothing 
more than a man on the stage. If he 
interests them, they will like him. If he 
fails to capture their attention, they will 
start climbing over the seats or calling 
out for ice cream. They are no respecters 
of persons. Even the biggest star stands or 
falls by his ability to interest the young 
folk. 

“Tt is fatal to play down to children. 
They resent it. On the other hand, it is 
equally fatal to play above their heads, as_ | 
their attention is lost immediately. Nor 
must the actor lose contact with children 
for a split second. They have a strange sort 
of horse sense which tells them when an 
actor starts to get bored. They keep the 
actor on his toes all the time.” 

Ballerinas are always a favourite with 


‘ children, who have a special liking for 


fantasy. They have no time for drab 
scenery. Even a broken-down old cottage 
must be artistically treated by the scene 
designer and transfigured into a thing of 
beauty. They like broad comedy, something 
similar to The Gang Show spirit, so in- 
geniously exploited by Ralph Reader in his 
Boy Scout shows. 

“No gags are too old for kids,”’ continued 
Mr. Bygraves. “ The custard pies and the 
(Continued on page $6) 
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In the ‘* Flagon ’’, the public house in Prague frequented by Schweyk, which René Allio and Roger Planchon 
present to the audience from every angle , t. —, < on a more or less permanently revolving stage. From 


the first act of Brecht’s ‘* Schweyk in the 


rid War ”’ at the Théatre des Champs Elysées in Paris. 


The concentration camp searchlights are i aoa this and every other scene of the play. 
Photo by Pic 


Another Visit to the Brecht Country 
by Ossia Trilling 


VER since the east German authorities 
raised the “vile wall” which has split the 

city of Berlin effectively into two separate 
parts, public opinion has been equally vilely 
divided and among the first bones of conten- 
tion, as might have been expected, was 
Brecht. As my colleague, Dr. Alfred Unger, 
reported from west Berlin. last month, the 
projected production of Puntila and his 
Servant Matti at the Schiller Theater was 
dropped by Boleslaw Barlog in deference to 
various pressures. What he omitted to men- 
tion was that right-wing extremists had 
threatened to wreck the theatre: the voices, 
as those who took the telephone calls in- 
formed me, were clearly those of resurgent 
Nazi elements and not, be it noted, those of 
staunch defenders of democratic ideas in 
west Berlin. Indeed, democratic ideas were 
dealt a serious blow as an indirect conse- 
quence of the undemocratic action on the 
sector boundary, because all sorts of inter- 
ested parties in government offices through- 
out western Germany began to use the situa- 
tion as an excuse for trying to have Brecht 
banned from the boards of the theatres sub- 
sidised by them. To this the German associa- 
tion of theatre directors, at first hesitant, 
replied in a joint communiqué issued in mid- 


October and supported without a single 
abstention. They firmly rejected govern- 
ment interference in choice of repertoire on 
any grounds whatsoever, this remaining as 
always the sole responsibility of the director. 
To my mind, despite the many postpone- 
ments announced in August and September, 
this statement has done much to undo the 
initial harm. Among the few directors who 
refused to be bullied into subservience was 
Harry Buckwitz, of Frankfurt, who was re- 
hearsing The Life of Galileo during this 
delicate period. He declared from the outset 
that he would not have a political party of 
whatever colour dictating his repertoire nor 
would he have a dead author persecuted 
posthumously by political bigots. Galileo 
opened on the advertised night in Frankfurt; 
and the excellence of the performance 
thoroughly vindicated Buckwitzs moral 
stand. 

Mr. Buckwitz yields to nobody in enthu- 
siasm when professing his credo of free 
speech inside the theatre and out. His philo- 
sophy is manifestly reflected in the style of 
the productions for which both he and his 
fellow-producers at Frankfurt are respon- 
sible. His is no slavish or rigid imitation of 
standard theatrical solutions, whether his 





Hans Dieter Zeidler as Galileo and Emil Lohkam 


by Giinther Englert.) Above right : 


as Sagredo, his friend, in Harry Buckwitz’s production of 
Brecht’s ** The Life of Galileo’ at Frankfurt, with décor by Teo Otto and music by Hanns Eisler. 


(Photo 


Christel Oehmichen (Anna II) ana Mary-reith Schreider (Anna I) in the 


Brecht-Weill ballet canata *‘ The Seven Deadly Sins of the Lower Middle Classes "’, directed by Hinrich Kiéhn, 
with choreography by Inge Ziegler, décor by Peter Friede and costumes by Renate Miiller, with the company 


of the Karl-Marx-Stadt City Theatre at the Volksbiihne, during the 1961 east Berlin Arts Festival. 


(Photo 


by Dieter Schalegl.) 


author be Brecht or Schiller. He convinc- 
ingly justifies his altogether individual treat- 
ment of The Life of Galileo by recalling (in 
a programme note quoted from a lecture 
delivered at Bregenz earlier this autumn 
under the title of The Contemporary Theatre 
as a Critique of Society) that Brecht was 
himself the least Brechtian of any of the 
directors of his plays. His rehearsals, Buck- 
witz reminds his readers, were noteworthy 
for the absence of any didactic recourse to 
ready-made theories such as the dogmatism 
of the alienation-effect. Provided that he 
keeps faith with the author’s intention as 
revealed in the text, the director is 100 per 


cent free to express himself as befits his own, 


inspiration and temperament. In support of 
this point of view, he instances the invitation 
extended to Frankfurt by Brecht some years 
ago to take their production of The Cauca- 
sian Chalk Circle, with Teo Otto's distinctive 
décor and the director’s quite dissimilar 
treatment of text and interpretation, to the 
Theatre am Schiffbauerdamm in east Berlin. 

Buckwitz’s production of Galileo is as 
unlike Erich Engel’s (at the Berliner En- 
semble) as can be. The recantation of the 
70-year-old Galileo is seen as a personal 


tragedy Brecht’s footnote that 


(despite 
Galileo’s downfall should not be seen as a 


tragedy!). It is the tragedy of the scientist, 
whose moral fibre is sapped by irresistible 
(political) influences wielded by the secular 
arm of the Church. In this sense the Frank- 
furt production could not have been more 
pointed. But the differences are even more 
radical. Buckwitz avoids the use of Brecht’s 
projected texts (which so irritated London 
audiences at the Mermaid Theatre) and of 
the ritornelli, that are performed so fetch- 
ingly (though indistinctly) by the boys of the 
Thomanerchor on the Spree. The songs in 
Frankfurt are sung by the selfsame trio who 
lead the dance, figuratively and literally, in 
the fairground scene; and every word tells. 
Teo Otto's revolving stage, with its mediaeval 
wooden interior symbolising Galileo’s work- 
shop, seems simple but is really far more 
complicated than its easy manipulation 
would suggest. On the other hand the 
colossal marble walls that do service for the 
Papal Palace when up-stage move with 
evident clumsiness along their circular tracks 
around the central acting-area to provide a 
menacing background for the _ hortatory 
singers. This whole structure looks as 
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Hanns Fischer (Pierpoint Mauler) and Lissy Templehof (Joan Dark) in Brecht’s ‘‘ Joan of the Stockyards ’’, 
directed by Hanns Fischer and Ottofritz Gaillard, with décor 7 Gerhard Schade and music by Rainer Kunad, 


with the company of the Staatstheater, Dresden, at the Voiksbiihne, during the 1961 Festival. (Photo by Liéwe.) 
Above right: Jean Bouise in the title-réle of Brecht’s ‘*‘ Schweyk in the Second World War ”’ translated into 
French by André Gisselbrecht and Joél Lefebvre, and directed by Roger Planchon, with décor by René Allio 
and music by Hans Eisler, with the company of the ThéAtre de la Cité, at the Théatre des Champs Elysées, 
Paris. (Photo by Pic.) 
though it might topple at the first breath of noise as Sarah Bernhardt in another context, 
wind. It is the least successful of Mr. Otto’s who was able to prepare in her mind the 
imposing scenic inventions. menu for the evening’s after-theatre supper 
Both as the middle-aged scientist at the during the climax of her most emotional 
height of his intellectual powers and as the scene!). But to return to Mr. Buckwitz: by 
humbled goose-eating septuagenarian, Hans- cutting the last of the fifteen scenes alto- 
Dieter Zeidler impresses by his versatility. gether, he brings the play to a close on an 
(There is a detail here worth recounting to optimistic note, as we see Galileo giving 
show how the members of the Berliner away the secret of the hiding-place of his 
Ensemble do in point of fact enjoy certain Discorsi and ensuring to posterity its inalien- 
advantages over their fellow-actors in other able right to speak its mind to the world 
theatres, where the latter are expected to be without fear or favour. There are two fine 
masters of many styles of acting. Mr. performances, too, by Friedrich Kollander 
Zeidler is an actor of great emotional power as Cardinal Bellarmin and Hans Richter as 
as I have noticed on many occasions—and Pope Urban VIII. 
his absorption in the réle of Galileo enabled With Puntila missing from the west Berlin 
him to give an overwhelmingly convincing repertoire and Helmut Baierl’s new play, 
and affecting performance. Watching him which he wrote specially for Helene Weigel 
at a working-rehearsal, the other day, I was and entitled Frau Flintz, postponed from the 
surprised when some of his lengthy tirades _ playbills of the east Berlin Arts Festival, the 
tripped him up and found that the blame “Berliner Festtage” (owing at first to the 
lay with extraneous noises made by stage- fact that several members of the Ensemble 
carpenters and others working more or less __ who reside in the western sector were unable 
silently behind the scenes. A truly Brechtian to renew their contracts because of the “vile 
performer would have approached his réle_ wall” and then to a wave of accidents and 
with the objectivity of a Chinese actor, seen bouts of illness that upset the rehearsal 
his performance objectively from without, as schedule of the new cast), no resident com- 
it were, and would have been as familiar pany had a new Brecht to offer this autumn. 
with his réle and as little put off by off-stage (Continued on page 46) 
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Christmas Greetings * 


FROM 


IRENE HANDL 


AND 


THE PUFFINS 


AT 
The Duchess Theatre 
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** GOODNIGHT 
MRS. PUFFIN” 


was originally presented at 


RICHMOND 
THEATRE 


The Settings for 
The Duchess Theatre 


were Built and Painted by 


RICHMOND 
THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


Under the Direction of 


JOHN PIPER and CYRIL BOOTH 





| The Polish State Jewish Theatre (Conid.) 


eleven years ago, when the Ohel Theatre 
from Israel brought it over with them and 
did it rather better. The two remaining 
plays, Sender Blank and Tevye der Milchiger 
(the latter was done by this company on 
their first visit to London with incomparable 
finesse), showed the company at their best 
and this is, in my view, the kind of work 
that they should have confined themselves 
to from the first. Sender Blank is a late- 
19th-century comedy, rich in Jewish comedy 
and characterisation, and written with 
Sholem Aleichem’s inimitable art. It is, like 


| his Tevye the Milkman, a period piece, 


which requires period acting in order to be 


| seen at its best and this sort of acting is 


exactly the Kaminska company’s metier. 
It was a joyful evening, with a rollicking 
performance by Marian Melman (Miss 
Kamiska’s husband) as the rich merchant 
who disappoints all his heirs by refusing to 


| die. 








Olivier Cigarettes were 
used in the production 
** Goodnight Mrs. Puffin ”’ 
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Mrs. Puffin (Irene Handl) an irre- 

pressible cockney, arrives at the 

Fordyces’ house in Hampstead to 

warn them about her prophetic 
dream. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Above right: Mrs. Puffin had 
refused to be turned away from 
the door, and is soon telling the 
younger Fordyce daughter, Pamela 
(Jill Hyem), about her latest dream, 
in which the forthcoming marriage 
of Pamela’s sister is’ broken off. 
Mrs. Fordyce is naturally annoyed 
by the intrusion of this unknown 
working-class woman, and tries 
her best to get rid of her. Right : 
The Fordyce son, Nicholas 
(Rodney Diak), arrives home. 
Centre : Annie, the maid (Barbara 
Whatley). 


“ Goodnight Mrs. Puffin ” 


CENES from Arthur Lovegrove’s highly 
successful comedy, which had its first 
performance at the Strand Theatre on July 
18th, subsequently transferring to the 
Duchess, where it has now settled down for 
a long run. 


Irene Hand, in her first solo starring réle, 


gives an irresistible performance as Amelia 
Puffin, and in support are Jack Allen and 
Cicely Hullett as the Fordyce parents, and 
Margo Mayne, Rodney Diak and Jill Hyem 
as their children. The play is directed by 
Alexander Doré, with decér by John Piper, 
and the time is the present—a week before 
Christmas, 








® 


| 


Above : Much against her will, Mrs. Fordyce entertains Mrs. Puffin to tea, and the daughters 
begin to be intrigued when the loquacious cockney intruder remembers other bits of her 
dream ; in particular that the priceless tea set is going to be smashed. (Centre, Margo Mayne 


as Jacqueline Fordyce, the bride-to-be). Above right: When Henry Fordyce (Jack Allen) 

returns from his office he refuses to believe one word of Mrs. Puffin’s preposterous prophesies, 

and insists on taking a hand with the tea set himself. But, alas, minutes later Mrs. Puffin 
is proved right. 


Left: Later that 
same day Mrs. Puf- 
fin returns once 
again to announce 
that she has remem- 
bered more of her 
dream, and by now 
the Fordyce nerves 
are beginning to be 
strained. Each little 
episode she recalls 
from her dream 
takes place, to 
everyones amaze- 
ment, and finally 
she _ recalls __ that 
Jacqueline’s wedding 
will not take place 
because she falls in 
love with somebody 
else. 





that 
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Above : Jacqueline’s future father-in-law, Stephen Parker (Kenneth Thornett, right), looks in, 
and is soon involved in the amazing situation created by Amelia Puffin. But all does in fact 


happen as the latter foretold; Jacqueline falls in love with another young man, and the 

wedding is broken off. All ends happily, however, when the bridegroom, Victor Parker 

(Brian Parker, above right), is paired off with Pamela, and Jacqueline is engaged to Roger 

Vincent, seen (below right) when the party gathers around Mrs. Puffin to drink her health 
at the end of the play. 





i” in previous years foreign visitors 
were puzzled by the absence of new 
homegrown German plays among the many 
productions. Theatre managements assert, as 
before, that there are no (or hardly any) 
new German plays worth producing; the 
German playwrights assert that they are 
not given a chance—the deplorable, familiar 
vicious circle. 

The only full length play conceived in 
German and produced during this year’s 
Festwochen was Graf Oederland, written by 
a Swiss dramatist, Max Frisch. This could 
hardly be called new, as it was the third 
and, as the author thought, more up-to- 


date version of an earlier play of his. It. 


is the story of a public prosecutor who 
suddenly becomes infected by the virus of 
liberty and goes out with a symbolic 
hatchet in his brief case to liberate the world, 
only to find in the end that “he who 
overthrows the reigning power for the sake 
of freedom, has to abandon freedom for 
the sake of power.” In the course of his 
effort to “liberate” the people, the hero 
commits many crimes, all of which, the 
author contends, are realizations of sub- 
conscious dreams and wishes of the people 
at large, deeds which people expect of 
anyone who takes over the leadership. 
Frisch, even in this third version, could 


give no satisfactory interpretation nor an 
adequate 


dramatisation of his most 
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by 
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Boleslaw Barlog, the lead- 

ing Berlin producer, with 

Edward Albee, American 
playwright. 


Picture by 
Harry Croner 





ambitious theme. He draws too heavily on 
the out-moded expressionist symbolism of 
the "twenties when making allusions to the 
dangers of the misuse of slogans about 
freedom and democracy. The excellent 
production at the Schiller-Theater under 
Boleslaw Barlog, directed by Hans Lietzau, 
décor by MHansheinrich Palitzsch, with 
Ernst Schréder in the title-réle, was a 
demonstration of Barlog’s growing stature. 

Most of Barlog’s 13 Festival offerings 
were foreign plays (from Lope de Vega to 
Samuel Beckett’s latest), and his programme 
suggested how quick he is to assess foreign 
talent. Amongst others he presented a 
translation of Edward Albee’s The American 
Dream (“Der Amerikanische Traum”), a 
European Premiére several weeks before 
the original version was shown at London’s 
Royal Court Theatre. It was the only play 


‘ which Boleslaw Barlog directed himself (at 


the Schiller-Theater Werkstatt). His skilful 
casting and extremely pointed direction 
made the play appear more hilarious and 
better accentuated satire than the later 
London production—it was a real success. 
Still, the majority of critics and audiences 
would have wished Barlog a_ worthier 
subject for his talents than this overrated 
tame joke on American domesticity. Décor 
was by Eva Schwarz. 

The new Samuel Beckett play Gliickliche 
Tage (“Happy Days”), for which Barlog 

























of 








secured the World Premiére rights and 
which was performed at the same Schiller- 
Theater Werkstatt has, as an author's 
statement, incomparably more weight 
(though few new ideas) compared with his 
earlier plays. It is, in fact, a repetition of 
the theme of Fin de Partie. There are two 
characters, a man and a woman, past 
middle age. In the first act the woman is 
seen buried up to the waist in a hill, in the 
second act only her head is visible. She is 
talking all the time of her past, her “ happy 
days”, in 90 minutes uninterrupted talk, 
pretending against her better judgment that 
this cannot be the end. The man, her lover, 
an invalid, with an almost silent part, is, 85 
out of the 90 minutes, only partially visible 
until he, at the end, crawls towards her, 
trying to kiss her “ goodbye.” Though the 
play does not explain how the woman got 
into this predicament (logical considerations 
have to be discarded in Beckett’s plays), 


it poses a situation of tragic finality which, - 


as emerges from the play, human beings 
can only face up to by an attitude of 
ridiculous optimism. But Barlog had en- 
trusted the extremely gifted Walter Henn, 


Right: A sceue from ‘* Graf Oederland’’ by Max 
Frisch, at Barlog’s Schiller-Theater. Below : Herbert 
Griinbaum and Edith Teichmann in **‘ Der Amerika- 
nische Traum ’’ by Edward Albee, directed by Bole- 
slaw Banog, with décor by Eva Schwarz, at the 
Schiller-Theater Werks‘att. Below right: A_ scene 
from ‘* Gliichliche Tage’’ (‘‘ Happy Days’’) by 
Samuel Beckett, with Rudolf Fernau and Berta Drews, 
directed by Walter Henn, and designed by H. W. 
Lenneweit, also at the Schiller-Theater erkstatt. 
Photos by Harry Croner 





his youngest lieutenant, with the direction. 
He saw his main task as the underlining 
of the grim, malicious humour of the spoken 
word of Winnie, the woman, in contrast 
with the radiancy of her facial expression. 
It is this contrast which gives the play 
significance, and the protagonist Berta 
Drews gave one of her greatest perfor- 
mances. Her partner, Rudolf Fernau, in 
this scene at the end was not less 
impressive. Even H. W. Lenneweit’s over- 
optimistic scenery played its sinister part 
in this Beckettiade. 

Two more Walter Henn _ productions 
were to be seen at the Schiller-Theater. 
First, Was Kam Denn Da Ins Haus, a Lope 
de Vega comedy in verse which, until 
recently, had worn well through the 
centuries, though its trifling confusions, 
caused by mistaken identity, have lost all 
point for modern audiences. Still, it gives 
a director of imagination ample scope to 

(Continued overleaf) 
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prove his talent and Walter Henn’s pro- 


duction was, indeed, full of grace and 
original ideas. But Henn’s piéce de 
résistance was his later production of 
Kleist’s Amphitryon. In the November 


edition of THEATRE Wor.D I referred to 
Klebe’s opera Alkmene at the Deutsche 
Oper Berlin, which is based on Kleist’s 
Amphitryon, (which means that both the 
opera and the straight play ran concurrently, 
and I was told that Barlog intends now to 
produce a third Amphitryon, the Giraudoux 
version ; a spell of mild “ Amphitryonitis ” 
—not catching!). The significance of 
Walter Henn’s production of this comedy, 
in which Jupiter assumes the appearance 
of Alkmene’s absent husband in order to 
make love to her, lies, as in Beckett's 
Gliickliche Tage, in the handling of the 
spoken word, aiming at elucidating Kleist’s 
philosophy and poetry. The stimulating 
costumes and décor were by H. W. Lenne- 
weit. 

A much-discussed production was Jean 
Genet’s Wdande (“Les Paravents”) at the 
Schlosspark-Theater, another play for which 


‘Schlosspark-Theater 





Above: A scene from ‘* Amphitryon’’ by Heinrich 
von Kleist, directed at the Schiller-Theater by Walter 
Henn, and design d by H. W. Lenneweit. Left : 
A moment from ‘‘ Die Wiinde ’’ (*“* Les Paravents *’) 
by Jean Genet, at Barlog’s Schlosspark-Theater. The 
play was directed by Hans Lietzau, with décor by 
Hansheinrich Palitzsch. 
Pictures by Harry Croner 

Barlog had secured the World Premiére 
rights, though Broadway stole a march on 
him through an agent’s mistake. Genet, 
fascinated by the motive of death, intends 
to write seven plays on this theme, of which 
Les Paravents is his first. It is an abstract 
picture of the Moslem world, with its super- 
stitions and archaic traditions, and also a 
treatise about morals, with Algeria as back- 
ground, through the story of Said, the 
poorest man, and Leila, the ugliest girl. 
Genet’s hero, another, though vulgarised, 
Christ, takes upon himself the burden of 
all hatred, sin and betrayal and is 
sacrificed as a scapegoat. Given in 17 
scenes, confused and confusing, with the 
characters primitively drawn in black and 
white, the play presents the Moslems as 
strong, clever, upright people with a great 
future, attributing everything evil to the 
whites, inclusive of feebleness and 
cowardice. The play was directed effectively 
by Hans Lietzau with imaginative scenery 
by Hansheinrich Palitzsch. 

Berlin audiences much preferred another 
production ; Carl 
Sternheim’s Tabula Rasa. This author, who 
belonged to the era of German expression- 
ism, had been almost forgotten until 
recently. But on his rediscovery the German 
theatre found a veritable mine of plays 
which, though aimed at criticising political 
and social conditions of the Kaiserreich and 
the Weimar Republic, are as poignant 
today as at the time they were conceived. 
Tabula Rasa, written in 1913, is the story 
of a socialist and trade unionist with petty 
bourgeois leanings and some secret shares 


. 


Rela Rasa ”’ at the Schlosspark-Theater, Above 
right : Hannelore Schroth (left) and Annemarie Hase 
(right) in ** Zam Geburtstag ’’ at the Theater am 
Kurfiirstendamm, and, right, a scene from ‘‘ Death 
of a Salesman ”’ at the same theatre. 
Pictures by Harry Croner 

in the factory where he is the spokesman 
for his fellow workers. He believes in 
socialism, but also in individualism. The 
belief in the latter makes him abjure the 
former—but not completely. He is much 
too sly a politician to put all his eggs in 
one basket, and so attains in the end the 
best of both worlds, betraying (or, if you 
prefer, accommodating himself to) both 
sides. Directed by Hanskarl Zeisler with 
H. W. Lenneweit’s excellent décor of a 
pseudo-bourgeois milieu, this satirical 
comedy was one of the great successes of 
the Festival. But it owed much of its 
success to its star, Bernhard Minetti, one of 
Germany’s leading and most versatile 
dramatic actors, who was seen here for the 
first time playing a comedy part, and 
playing it with great skill and subtlety. 

Another Festwochen success was un- 
doubtedly Dr. Giinter Skopnik’s production 
of Arthur Miller's Der Tod Des Hand- 
lungsreisenden (“Death of a Salesman”) 
directed by Erwin Piscator with décor by 
Franz Mertz, at the Theater am Kurfiir- 
stendamm. (This play was last seen in 
Berlin in 1950). Piscator, who ranks among 
the leading metteurs en scénes in German 
speaking countries, focused attention on 
the psychological conflict between father 
and sons, thus lifting the play out of the 


Edeltraut Elsner and Bernhard Minetti in 


sphere of an essentially sociological drama. 


Willy Lomas, with all his contradictory 
conflicts, was given a competent and moving 
portrait by Leonard Steckel. 

At the same theatre Dr. Skopnik had, 
earlier, produced a play in lighter vein : 
Zum Geburtstag (“Happy Birthday”) by 
Anita Loos, buoyantly directed by Imo 
Moskowicz with décor by Hanna Jordan. 
Lovers of good acting had a chance to see 
Hannelore Schroth, one of Germany's 


(Continued on page 47) 








|. pewiensapenaad offerings came in clusters 
during the month under consideration, 
only starting to ease off after the first week 
in November. The season continued to 
make a strong bid for attention. 

Once every few years there comes along 
a smash hit of resounding proportions, 
result of a combination of talents, critical 
receptiveness and public humour, all 
flowing together in propitious confluence. 
Such a show is the musical, How To 
Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying, which arrived at the Forty-Sixth 
Street Theatre amidst rapturous salutes 
from the critics and public scramble for 
tickets. Just why the production received 
this phenomenal welcome is puzzling. It's 
a very excellent musical of the brassy, 
burlesque variety, but to put it in a quality- 
class with My Fair Lady, as some have 
done, is scarcely justified. 

The Complaisant Lover, directed by Glen 
Byam Shaw, made its appearance at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre, with Michael 
Redgrave as the husband, Googie Withers 
as the wife, and Richard Johnson as the 
lover. Presented by Irene Mayer Selznick 
in association with H. M. Tennent Ltd., 
Donald Albery, and F. E. S. Plays Ltd., it 
was received well on the whole, with some 


ste 










Echoes 
from 
Broadway 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Rudy Vallee, Virginia Martin 
and Robert Morse in ‘* How 
to S d in Busi With- 
out Really Trying”, the 
musical smash-hit at 46th 
Street Theatre, adapted by 
Abe Burrows, Jack Weinstock, 
and Willy Gilbert from the 
book of the same title. Music 





and lyrics are by Frank 
Loesser. 
dissensions. While good _ entertainment 
from the Broadway point of view, it 


required periodic mental adjustment on the 
part of the playgoer due to its mixture of 
farce, sentiment and serious domestic 
philosophy. 

The Buskers was produced off-Broadway 
by Lois Bianchi and Ammon Kabatchnik 
with an American cast. It found favour 
neither with avant-gardists nor conventional 


audiences, and closed after a few per- 
formances. 
_James Donald, Denholm Elliott, and 


Ethel Griffies were imported to head the 
cast of Write Me a Murder, along with two 
American players, Kim Hunter and Torin 
Thatcher. Work of Frederick Knott, whose 
Dial M for Murder was a Broadway hit a 
decade ago, it was presented by Compass 


Productions, and directed by George 
Schaefer. 
In New York, murder mystery plays 


function among a special audience category. 
Write Me a Murder seemed to possess the 
necessary ingredients and was, of course, 
excellently acted. Setting is England, more 
particularly one of those manor houses of 
eerie personality which loom in sinister 
fashion in many plays and novels of the 
genre. In this one, the murderer is known 











almost from the start, suspense and 
mystery stemming from the question of who 
is to be the next victim, and how the mis- 
creant is to be apprehended and by whom. 
Proceedings move along menacingly to 
their just conclusion, compounding an in- 
genious twist at the end. 

A murder mystery written and played 
somewhat differently for broad comedy 
values was A Shot in the Dark, adapted 
by Harry Kurnitz from a play by Marcel 
Achard, and produced by Leland Hayward. 
Julie Harris, one of our finest, most ver- 
satile younger actresses, starred in the réle 
of a housemaid in a modern chateau-type 
French establishment. Impulsive, generous 
of heart, this girl possesses an unsophisti- 
cated quality that appeals to all men of 
whatever social caste or economic situation. 
One of these men is found dead at the 
opening curtain. The play is neatly con- 
trived ; enlivened by comedy that is full of 
surprises and hilarious situations and 
dialogue, and whetted to razor sharpness 
by skilled playing and keen direction by 
Harold Clurman. Miss Harris gave a 
scintillating. performance, ably abetted by 
William Shatner, Walter Matthau, and the 
others. 

Sally Ann Howes contributed her highly 


Relow: Denholm Elliott, Torin Thatcher, Ethel 
Griffies(above), Kim Hunter and James Donald 


in ** Write Me a Marder *’, Frederick Knott’s thriller 
at the Belasco Theatre, 
Picture by Eileen Darby 





personable talents to Kwamina, for which 
her husband, Richard Adler, wrote music 
and lyrics to a book by Robert Alan 
Aurthur. Race relations and _ national 
liberalisation in present-day West Africa 
form the awesome theme. Miss Howes 
played the daughter of a missionary, whe 
has become a wilderness physician. She 
falls in love with a native, British-educated 
doctor. The unorthodox romance is played 
out against background of a colourful, 
often exciting production, sweeping the 
stage with shattering improvisations of 
primitive dances staged by Agnes de Mille. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying was put together by a 
platoon of wise, experienced hands in 
musical show business. Story was con- 
cocted from Shepherd Mead’s book of the 
same title by Abe Burrows, Jack Wein- 
stock, and Willie Gilbert. Music and lyrics 
were handled by Frank Loesser. Direction 
‘was by Mr. Burrows, musical staging by 
Bob Fosse, choreography by Hugh Lambert. 
Feuer and Martin, in association with 
Frank Productions, were the producers. 

As stars, it has Robert Morse, a young 
actor catapulted into top ranks of light 
comedians, and Rudy Vallee, popular 
minstrel of thirty years ago, turning in a 
comically gruff, satiric characterisation in 
the réle of the pompous head of a 
commercial corporation. The show is full 
of dances, songs and situations burlesquing 
life as it is lived from nine to five in office 
skyscrapers. It is as brittle and scrunchy as 
a piece of peanut candy, and there is not 
an ounce of warmth or “heart” in its 
entire make-up. ‘ 

There were some other good musicals, 
tending to be outshadowed by the tremen- 
dous success of How To Succeed. Let It 
Ride! was an adaption of that old work- 
horse farce, Three Men on a Horse. Sam 
Levene, one of our most engaging broad 
comedians, repeated the réle he originated 
a generation ago, that of a horse player 
who gets hold of a good thing of such 
proportions that it almost throws him. 
George Gobel was the dreamy commercial 
poet whose psyche picks winners. It is 
a funny, tuneful show, with attractive girls 
and other highly entertaining ingredients. 

Alfred Drake scored a personal hit in the 
title réle of Kean, adapted from a comedy 
by Jean-Paul Sartre, which in turn was 
based on a play by Alexandre Dumas. It 
is an account (probably largely fictionalised) 
of some of the escapades of the volcanic 
(Continued on page 49) 








Another Visit to the Brecht Country (Conid.) 


Instead Berliners in the eastern sector and 
foreign visitors in the western (who did not 
object to showing their passports to the 
People’s Police at the two official crossing- 
points between east and west) were able to 
see two works by Brecht wholly new to 
them. A youthful dance-ensemble from the 
Karl-Marx-Stadt City Theatre, directed by 
Hinrich Kéhn (a dancer, like Maurice 
Béjart), gave an all too limited number of 
performances of The Seven Deadly Sins of 
the Lower Middle Classes, to give the ballet 
cantata its full title. Those who saw the 
same work performed recently in Paris by 
Mr. Béjart’s company from Brussels or the 
company which gave it in Edinburgh and at 
Salder’s Wells, would have understood why 
the last five words of the title were dropped 
from the west European programmes. The 
east German dancers and singers, in Mr. 
Kohn’s production and Inge Ziegler’s choreo- 
graphy, placed the accent mainly on these 
words and the entertainment gave. Brecht’s 
critical message its full value as a result. 
The two Annas were handsomely appealing, 
each in her own way and the décor, by Peter 
Friede, was deliberately simple so as not to 
hold up the action or detract too much from 
the text of the songs, which both Anna and 
the four members of her family put over 
with a subtle distinction. 

The Dresden State Theatre was also to be 
seen at the east Berlin Volksbiihne. Their 
production of Saint Joan of the Stockyards, 
directed by Hannes Fischer and Ottofritz 
Gaillard, was an uncompromisingly blood- 
thirsty spectacle in which emotion was 
whittled down to a mere form and the sub- 
servient call to open revolt though doubtless 
not intended to be addressed to the citizens 
of east Berlin so much as to those on the 
far side of the “vile wall” was direct and 
unmistakable. A shadow was cast on this 
performance by the death of Dr. Heinrich 
Allmeroth, the Generalintendant of Dresden. 
Gerhard Schade, taking his inspiration from 
the Ensemble style, had designed a huge 
three-sided box-set, spattered with blood, 
like a butcher’s apron, to act as a surround 
for the various inset pieces representing the 
Chicago stockyards and the meat-exchange. 
Although Brecht designates the religious 
organisation to which Joan Dark belongs as 
the “Black Straw-Hats”, the designer made 
no attempt to conceal their identification 
with the Salvation Army we all know. This 
realism even extended to the use of real soup 
in the canteen sequence, though when Brecht 
calls for Mauler to consume a real: steak the 





_loudly applauded. 


Dresden production failed to rise to the 
occasion. Lissy Tempelhof is an actress of 
great warmth and beauty (she plays the lead 
in the re-make of Professor Mamelock which 
the author’s son, Konrad Wolf, has recently 
completed in the east German studios) and 
I found her performance vying all the time 
with her appearance. I wonder what sort of 
effect would have been got if the director 
had made her wear a similarly distorting 
make-up to that imposed on the other 
players; by allowing her her native glamour, 
her réle is identified, wrongly I feel, with 
the workers whom she betrays. 

I should like to conclude this report with 
a few words about the first French perform- 
ance of Schwejk in the Second World War, 
directed by Roger Planchon with his com- 
pany from the Théatre de la Cité de Villeur- 
banne and currently to be seen on the stage 
of the Théftre des Champs Elysées in Paris 
in a_ three-months’ season of alternating 
repertory (which also includes Les Trois 
Mousquetaires, and a new version of Edward 
II and Georges Dandin, about which I hope 
to write in the next issue). Planchon, in his 
late twenties, is the most fertile of France’s 
directors today. The novelty of his produc- 
tion of Schwejk lies in the use of the revolv- 
ing stage, which is not merely a convenience 
for changing scenes swiftly. It is drama- 
turgically integrated in such a way as to 
become part and parcel of the playing. If it 
did not wholly succeed on every occasion, its 
manipulation certainly never lacked interest. 
In the second half it is used to show 
Schwejk’s pilgrimage towards Stalingrad. (I 
may say that Planchon has not yet changed 
the letters on the signpost to read “* Volo- 
grad!) The scene with the tank advancing 
through a storm of snow is a most effective 
piece of theatrecraft and was deservedly 
René Allio uses greys, 
whites and blacks throughout, in an attempt 
to stress the cinematographic quality of the 
production, and only in the second-half 
dream sequences does colour play a signifi- 


cant dramatic réle. The scenes in the higher 


regions are the least successful, perhaps be- 
cause Planchon’s actors are not vocally 
equipped to give the mock-Wagnerian-opera 
its proper weight. Nevertheless Pierre 
Vassas’s Hitler is a menacing caricature, re- 
miniscent in the second half of Ekkehard 
Schall’s Arturo Ui. Jean Bouise is an adept 
at dumb insolence and at insolence not so 
dumb and his homely Czech non-conformist 
dog-catcher, despite certain vocal weaknesses, 
remains indelibly fixed in the memory as one 
of the great joys of the comic theatre. * 
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finest and most popular actresses, and also 
Annemarie Hase, the well-known comedienne 
who, as a refugee from Nazi Germany, lived 
in London until after the war, appearing 
here in a number of British films and in 
many BBC features. 

Die Komédie, producer Hans Wé6lffer’s 
domain, offered a tit-bit of a play, 
Francoise Sagan's Ein Schloss in Schweden 
(“Un Chateau en Suéde”), directed by 
Harry Meyen with magnificent décor and 
costumes by Ita Maximovna. This is an 
erotic hors d’oeuvre variés with incestuous 
entremets thrown in for good measure. 
Not one of the dubious but extremely 
lovable characters in this, her first play, 
has any resemblance to real people, but 

(Continued on page $4) 








Above : Ann Smyrner and Christian 

Wolff in Francoise Sagan’s ** Ein 

Schloss in Schweden” at the 
omidie. 


Photo by Harry Croner 


Left : Liane Croon, Peter Ertelt and 
Kurt Ulrich in ‘Der Glapion- 
Effekt’’ at Frank Lothar’s Die 
Tribiine. Below: A_ scene from 
**Hermann und Dorothea”’’ by J. 
W. von Goethe, adapted for the 
stage and directed by Ludwig Berger 
at Dr. Kurt Raeck’s Renaissance- 
Theater. Décor was by Rochus 
Gliese. 


Photo by Heinz Kadster 































Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


gua. We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONI'S Pastoria 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Stetel and Restaurant 


of whose personal attention you are assured 





OPEN DAILY LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 7—11.30 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better , Mase in the . : 
world to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis C.C.F.-Finders and American 


Restaurant.’’—Evelyn Laye. 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 Diners Clubs Welcomed 





TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 3 

Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists ST. MARTIN S STREET 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK Off Leicester Square, WC2 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 











GOow’s RESTAURANT Mr. ee a cee f -m you in a 


(FROM THE STRAND) Before and After the Theatre 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS Beotys Restaurant 
ss 79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Table d’Héte and & la Carte Menus Beotys Restaurant 
Fully Licensed Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8 


‘. WeEStern 8525/5395 
37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 

















iepetiele Sir?’ m2 angen % a 

ork or spoon wi o. It’s the ‘ . ° 

: : ? Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
taste in Chinese food that counts. foods in delightful surroundings | 


HONG KONG THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


RESTAURANT 
cester Square, W. 

58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 | ees ae 

Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 

Sun. 11 p.m. Pully Licensed Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 























es food cn an elegant xelling 
Black Angus Grill 


FULLY LICENSED - OPEN SUNDAYS 
17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CVARING CROSS RD. TEMple Bor S//i 
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Picture Postcard Beauty (Conid.) 

hated those musical evenings at home and 
I can honestly say I was never stagestruck. 
I think I might have been happier as a 
dancer. People who recall having seen me 
at Daly's and the Gaiety invariably 
mention my dancing. That is what seems 
to linger in their memory. I really enjoyed 
the dancing; it was a form of self- 
expression and not such a chore as 
singing, which was always more of a 
strain. Adeline Genée, under whose uncle 
Alexander I had lessons, used to encourage 
me, and Espinosa usually arranged my 
dances for me. The melody would give me 
some idea of the shape—and he would do 
the rest, taking care never to give me steps 
I was not happy about.” 

Most playgoers look upon The Lady of 
the Rose, the Austrian musical that ran 
for over 500 performances at Daly's in 
1922, as Phyllis Dare’s greatest success. It 
was not her particular favourite. In her 
opinion, the leading man’s part, superbly 
played by Harry Welchman, was the best 
in the show. “It is probably the best part 
ever written for a man in a musical,” she 
added. “I was the innocent girl and such 
parts are never as exciting as those with 
more glamour and sophistication.” 

Paul Rubens wrote the music for some 
of her most popular shows—Tina and The 
Sunshine Girl she enjoyed most of all. He 
also wrote Miss Hook of Holland and, 
with Sidney Jones, The Girl from Utah. 
Leo Fall was the composer of The Girl in 
the Train, another Dare success, and 
Leslie Stuart was responsible for Peggy at 
the Gaiety in 1911. 

“There were good numbers in all these 
shows,” observed Miss Dare, “but the 
leading parts gave one no chance to act. 
Lily Elsie was more fortunate in her 
Viennese importation—The Merry Widow, 
A Waltz Dream and The Dollar Princess. 
They called for an actress as well as an 
operetta singer.” 

Despite all the wear and tear on her 
nerves, Phyllis Dare was a famous name on 
the London stage for practically half a 
century. Anyone who pictures her in 
retirement, all lavender and lace in an 
Edwardian drawing room, will be decidedly 
disillusioned. This elegantly dressed woman 
keeps in touch with the contemporary 
theatre in all its phases—not just the 
musicals—by being a regular patron of 
Brighton’s Theatre Royal, where about two- 
thirds of London’s successes are seen on 
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their way to the West End. She invites 
friends in the cast to lunch and is thus 
happily in touch with all that is going on 
today, without a trace of the anxiety that 
clouded her life of yesterday. 





Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


English stage star, Edmund Kean, early in 
the nineteenth century. It was an opulent 
musical, filled with atmospheric dances and 
songs. Oliver Gray was brought over to 
portray a personage programmed as the 
Prince of Wales, performing effectively. 

Milk and Honey boasted the fine voices 
of Robert Weede, Mimi Benzell and Tommy 
Rall (the last-named adding a rare dancing 
ability to his accomplishments), and the 
piquant comedy of Molly Picon. It had an 
unusual background of present-day Israel 
to lend special appeal, with borrowings 
from ancient rituals and dances providing 
unique flavour. 

Bill Travers appeared in a comedy, A 
Cook for Mr. General, which failed to 
survive hostile notices, although he was 
applauded for his playing of a young Greck 
refugee in the United States Army. x 


LEY ON’S fi 
Cheat sh 
91 WARDOUR ST. W.1 33] 


Fully Licensed : Open Daily 4: 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to |1 p.m. if 

















Pizza NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA'S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. 


Noon-midnight. Fuliy licensed. 











London’s Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 


South China Restaurants 


40 Rupert Street, W.1. Tel. GER 1056 
and - 
144 King’s Road, Chelsea. Tel. KEN 4951 


Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns, 12.30-11 p.m. 














GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For Your Friends 
SEE PAGE 4 








Curtains 


A CRITIC'S VIEW 
OF PLAYS, PLAYERS 
AND THEATRICAL 

EVENTS 1950-1960 


KENNETH 
TYNAN 


*‘,.. the best theatre critic in England.’ Bamber Gascoigne 
THE SPECTATOR. ‘You can’t stop reading once you’ve 
begun... what one treasures him for remains constant: the 
cleverness, the sheer pleasure in writing, the absolutely 
unexpected word and phrase, the marvellous outrageous 
funniness.’ Siriol Hugh-Jones THE TATLER 42s 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


Who’s Who in the Theatre. Originally 
compiled by John Parker the 13th edition is 
edited by Freda Gaye. (Pitman, £5 5s. 0d.). 
See review on page 52. 


The Stage Year Book 1961. (Published by 
the Proprietors of The Stage Newspaper, 
14/6 net). An indispensable reference book 
for members of the profession, and all inter- 
ested in the theatre. 


The Method as Means. An acting Survey 
by Charles Marowitz. (Herbert Jenkins Lid., 
16/- net), Mr. Marowitz examines the 
Method, and surveys the work of Lee Stras- 
berg’s Actor’s Studio. 


The Curtain Rises, by W. Macqueen-Pope. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 25/- net). 
A brilliant survey of the history of the 
English stage, lavishly illustrated and told in 
“Popie’s” inimitable style. 

Marraine, a portrait of Yvonne Arnaud 
by Oriel Malet. (Heinemann, 15/- net). 
Intimate and sympathetic portrait of a much- 
loved comedienne. 


The Theatre of Jean-Louis Barrault, by 
Jean-Louis Barrault, translated by Joseph 
Chiari. (Barrie and Rockliff, 25/- net). 
Barrault tells the story of his famous Com- 
pany, with essays on the art of acting. 


The First Night of Twelfth Night, by 
Leslie Hotson. (Heinemann, 10/6 net). The 
American scholar-detective’s erudite but ex- 
citing research into Shakespeare’s comedy. 


Henry Purcell and the Restoration Theatre, 
by Robert Etheridge Moore. (Heinemann, 
30/- net). A study of Purcell’s operas. 


Each Actor on his Ass, by Micheal Mac 
Liamméir. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25/- 
net). Characteristic story of tours in Ger- 
many and Egypt. 


Theatre World Annual No. 12, written 
and compiled by Frances Stephens. (Barrie 
and Rockliff, 27/6 net). Another invaluable 
pictorial record of an interesting year (May 
1960-June 1961) for the theatre in London. 
Highlight—the development at the Aldwych 
—is fully covered, with jacket and frontis- 
piece portrait of Peggy Ashcroft. 


Published plays include the following :— 


Abelard and Heloise by Ronald Duncan, a Cor- 
respondence for the stage. (Faber, 12s. 6d. net). 
Sam, the Highest Jumper of Them All by 
William Saroyan (Faber, 13s. 6d. net); Phédre by 
Jean Racine, translated by Margaret Rawlings 

. 6d. net): New Granada Plays (Faber, 
; Platonov by Anton Chekhov (Methuen, 
12s. 6d. net): Three TV Plays, by Alun Owen 
Qonathan Cape, 15s. net): Old Road, by M. J. 
Molloy (Progress House Publications Ltd., 4s. 6d. 
net.) ; The Playboy of the Western World by J. M. 
Synge (Methuen, 4s. net) ; The Highest House on the 
Mountain by John B. Keane (Progress House 
Publications Ltd., 4s. 6d. net): The Bargain by 
Michael Gilbert (Constable and Co. Ltd., 8s. net) ; 
Curtmantle by Christopher Fry (Oxford University 
Press, 10s. . net). 


— 
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The Twelfth Successive 


THEATRE 
WORLD 
ANNUAL 
Edited by FRANCES STEPHENS 
This year’s Annual covers an 
important and varied London 
theatrical year. The foremost 


development has been the inaugura- 
tion of the Stratford-on-Avon 
Company’s London centre at the 
Aldwych ; achievements include its 
first four productions, Robert Bolt’s 
two plays, Arnold Wesker’s trilogy, 
Oliver ! and Zeffirelli’s Romeo. Over 
SIXTY PLAYS are illustrated. 316 
photographs. 


A perfect Christmas gift 27s. 6d. 
.-- and two new Theatre 
World Monographs 


JOHN NEVILLE 
By J. C. TREWIN 


With 52 photographs 21s. 


ALEC GUINNESS 
By KENNETH TYNAN 


A Revised Edition witk 72 photo- 
graphs. ‘This flawless and alarm- 
ingly perceptive study sparkles and 
glitters.’ SIRIOL HUGH-JONES. 

Tatler 18s. 


THE THEATRE OF 
JEAN-LOUIS 
BARRAULT 


The great Frenchman’s own account 
of the history of his Company, the 
plays it has staged, and his friend- 
ships, with essays on the art of 
Classical acting. ‘A book of the 
greatest interest to all devoted play- 
goers.’ Sphere. 25s. 


BARRIE & ROCKLIFE 


2 Clements Inn, London W.C.2 











International Book List COMPILED BY OSSIA TRILLING 


The following books, periodicals, etc., appeared 
in 1961 except where otherwise stated :— 


** Who's Who in 
(ed. Freda Gaye), 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons Ltd. 
the Theatre"’. The 13th edn. 
with London playbills from Mar. 1, 1956 to Dec. 

, 1960, as well as Stratfords U.K. and Canada, 
though not Stratford, Conn., and with new sections 
on the Old Vic, the Repertory theatres, Theatre 
Research Centres and a handful of photos, drops 
such esoteric items as “Actresses and the Peerage 
and “ Theatrical Wills "*. The biographies are 
brought up-to-date and enlarged to include many 
more foreign names than before, with, however, 
some unfortunate omissions (e.g., Erwin Piscator, 
Roger Planchon, Jose Quintero, Ingmar Bergman), 
and a few surprising misprints (e.g., Bertold Brecht on 
p. 837, Arturo UI on p. 1129). It remains, none 
the less, an outstanding and an indispensable work 
of reference for theatregoers and practitioners the 
world over. As a compensation for omitting the 
ballet biographies, Pitmans are to publish a separate 
** Who's Who in Ballet and the Dance’. Miss 
Freda Gaye and the publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on their remarkable achievement. 


John Calder (Publishers) Ltd. ‘‘ The Opera Direc- 
tory **; this first six-language edition which has just 
appeared is an indispensable and unique compilation. 
(4 gns.). 


Discurio, 9 Shepherd Street, London, W.1, are to 
issue on Gordon Craig's 90th birthday on January 
16, 1962, a three-record album, containing seven 
talks recorded for and broadcast by the BBC 
between 1951 and 1956 together with unpublished 
extracts from Mr, Craig's Paris diary for 1932.33 
and 8 unpublished ** Hamlet ’’ woodcuts. (Pre-publ. 
price : 10 gns. Limited edn.). 


Yale University Press, 6a Bedford Sq., London, 
W.C.1. ‘“* Modern French Theatre from Giraudoux 
to Beckett "’, by Jacques Guicharnaud, with June 
Beckelman : critical survey, with useful appendices 
of directors, productions, first performances, etc. 


Holt, Rhinehart and Winston, New York. ‘‘Theatre 
at the Crossroads *’, by John Gassner (1960). Emi- 
nent American critic’s view of modern trends vastly 
improves on earlier books. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. ‘‘The 
Early Public Theatre in France”, by W. L. Wiley. 
Scholarly survey of preparatory background to plays 
of Corneille, Moliére, Racine. 


““Le Théatre en France depuis 1900’, by René 


Lalou (Presses Universitaires de France). Brief syn- 
optic analysis to 1960. 


** Jean Anouilh’’, by Robert de Lu (Eds. 
Universitaires, Paris, 1959). Thumbnail all of 
world’s most produced dramatist, with fragments of 
unproduced ‘“* Oreste ’’. 


_ Theatre,"’ by Francois Billetdoux (La Table 
Ronde, = contains texts of 4 plays by France’s 
newest and most_ controversial dramatist, includi 
“*Va donc chez Térpe "’. ” 


Aufbau Verlag, Berlin. 


** Winterschacht ”* 
Johannes R. Becher, ar oe sy, 


I with photos of the Berliner 
Ensemble production. ‘* Friedrich Wolf **, collected 
lays in 6 vols. _“*Von Reinhardt bis Brecht”, 
ol, 3, covers Berlin stage of 1932. (See also ** Sinn 
und Form "’ below). 


“‘Aus der Welt der Oper”, by Dr. Herbert Graf 
(Atlantis, Zurich. 1960). Greatly enlarged version in 
rman of ‘‘ Opera for the People (Univ. of 
and theatre 

opera ’’ by the 


Minnesota. 1951), with up-to-date photos 
ans, a useful guide on “* staging 
urich Opera’s director. 


. 





‘* Theater ’’, by Wolfgang Drews (Desch, Munich). 
A famous critic’s analysis of theatre from Renais- 
sance to present times. 

** Theater der Ziet-Zeit des Theaters,” by Ernst 
Schumacher (Dobbeck, Munich, 1960). A noted 
Marxist critic’s review of theatre of the fifties, mostly 
in Munich. 

*L'Opera da tre soldi’’, di 
Kurt Weill (Cappelli, Bologna). Fully documented 
and ill, account, ed, by Giorgio Guazzotti with 
photos by Ugo Mulas, of Giorgio Strehler’s pro- 
duction, in Milan, that brought tears to Brecht's 
eyes and the remark ** if only we could have done 
something like this in Berlin ! °’ 

** Strindbergs Dramatik"’, by Gunnar Ollén 
(Swedish Radio). Indispensable critical and biblio- 
graphical review of Strindberg’s plays the world over, 
in Swedish. 

“* Thédtre, Rendez-vous des Théatres du Monde ”’, 
publ. monthly by Theatre of the Nations and Paris 
Opera. Nov. issue contains a survey of today’s 
Swedish Theatre. 

** International Lighting Review "’ (publ, monthly 
by Prometheus Foundation, Postbox 784, Amsterdam, 
in English, German, French, Spanish and Italian), 
Vol. 12, No. 1 (1961) surveys the New Festspielhaus, 
Salzburg. 

**Show’’ and ‘‘Show Business Illustrated’’ are two 
new American magazines of the performing arts 
publ. monthly and fortnightly respectively in New 
York and Chicago and distributed in the U.K, by 
the Seymour Press Ltd. 

‘* Theater Heute,’ new well-documented and _ ill. 
German monthly periodical (publ, Erhard Friedrich, 
Hanover). 

** Opernwelt (publ. Deutscher Opernverlag, Stutt- 
gart), useful monthly now in its 2nd year. 

** Theater und Zeit ** (publ. Wuppertal) enters its 
Sth yeur with the Sept. issue, West Germany’s 
leading theoretical and critical monthly, 


Bertolt Brecht e 


Quarterlies. ‘* Modern Drama”, publ. Dept. of 
Eng., Univ of Kansas, Lawrence, Ka., has_inter- 
national coverage. Sept. issue contains J, B. Keane, 
Brendan Behan, etc., on Irish Theatre panel. ‘*Tulane 
Drama Review "’, publ Dept. of Theatre and Specch, 
Tulane Univ,, New Orleans 18, Lou. Sept. issue is 
devoted to Brecht and contains first English publica- 
tion of his ** On the Experimental Theatre "’ and 
** The Seven Deadly Sins of the Lower Middle 
Classes *’ (tr. Auden and Kallman), “* The New 
Hungarian Quarterly "’ (Budapest), new literary and 
scientific quarterly of outstanding value at 3/6: 
first no. includes ‘* Style-Breaking *’ in the Theatre 
by Jézsef Cziner and *‘ On Staging Sheridan ** by 
Miklés Hubay. ‘‘ Sinn und Form’, publ, Riitten 
and Loening, for East German Academy of Arts, 
now in its 13th year, is worth its cost for Herbert 
Jhering’s unique theatre criticisms alone. ‘** Revue 
d'Histoire du Théatre, publ, La Société d'Histoire du 
Théatre, Paris, contains quarterly bibliography of 
theatrical and related articles in the world’s press. 
** Twentieth Century ’’ (publ. London as a quarterly); 
when still a monthly, the Feb. issue was devoted to 
the theatre (ed. Richard Findlater) and included 
articles by Arden, Fry, Osborne, Pinter, Wesker, 
Whiting, etc. 


Annuals. “* Teaterarbogen ”’, 
Gjellerups Forlag, Copenhagen. Ed. Svend Kragh- 
Jacobsen. Latest issue of Danish  stage-guide. 
“* Tidens Teater’’, 1960, Tidens Férlag. Ed. Erwin 
Leiser. Survey of year’s work, now, alas, discon- 
tinued. ‘“‘Theater-Funk-Fernsehen, Almanach 1960", 
publ. Fulda. Ed. E. H. Alexander. Largely devoted 
to new Kassel Staatstheater. ‘‘ Deutsches Biihnen- 
jahrbuch 1961’, pub. G.D.B.A., Hamburg Berlin, 
latest issue of annual German stave-guide. ‘‘Pildhuch 
961°", illust. annual of Frankfurt Theutre. 
** Almanach der Wiirtt. Staatstheater’’, ditto for 
Stuttgart. 


1959-1960, Jul. 























The Curtain Rises 


A Story of the Theatre 


by W. MACQUEEN-POPE 


This superbly produced volume is a comprehensive 
survey of the English theatre from its very beginnings 
up to the present day, written by one of the most 
distinguished authorities on things theatrical and the 
British stage. This is a masterly work of reference 
which every keen playgoer will wish to keep handy 
and consult at leisure, yet it is also written in such 
a compelling and vivid style that it will be read straight 
through with pleasure. It can be fairly claimed that 
readers of any age, young and old, will be captivated 
by the charm and erudition of this book. It is abund- 
antly illustrated with many prints, drawings and 
photographs. 25s 


NELSON 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Curtmantle | 


A PLAY 


The character of Henry II, as 
ruler and man, is explored, as 
well as the more often told story 
of the King’s conflict with Thomas 
Becket. 


. written in a style that is at 
once far and near, a timeless verse 
that seems to shine across the 
centuries.’ 








J. C. TREWIN in the BIRMINGHAM 
POST 10s 6d net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 















































they amuse us with their slightly shocking, 
brilliant dialogue and their preoccupation 
with sex in all situations. 

Another French play, though entirely 
different, was produced at Frank ~Lothar's 
“Die Tribiine.” This was Der Glapion- 
Effekt (“L'effet Glapion”) by Jacques 
Audiberti. Grotesquely surrealist, the play 
discusses the theme of whether our imagin- 
ation is not greater reality than reality 
itself. The three characters in this avant 
garde work frequently change their appear- 
ance and the relation to each other 
according to their wishes or illusions, and 
the play ends with the problematic 
question : “ How can we find our bearings, 
if the comedy, in which we all are playing 
our part without knowing its title or 
author, is interpreted differently by every- 
one of us.” The play was directed by 
George Miiller with décor by Giinther 
Naumann. 

Of the two plays given at Dr. Kurt 
Raeck’s Renaissance-Theater (one being 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s Der Widerspenstige 
Heilige, “The Wayward Saint”), the 
dramatisation of Goethe’s epic Hermann 
und Dorothea proved a theatrical surprise. 
When Ludwig Berger decided to turn this 
160-year-old poem into a play and direct it 
himself, he presented the German stage 
with a work which could easily become a 
classic. The story, with its war refugees 
and humanity of its characters, still moves 
audiences as it moved readers during the 
time of the Napoleonic wars. 


Of the foreign guest companies, the 


Finnish National Theatre made a great 
impact with Anton Tchehov’s The Seagull. 
Directed by Eino Kalimas with décor by 








Left: A scene from the Fin- 
nish National Theatre’s pro- 
duction of ** The Seagull ”’ at 
the Hebbel- Theater, and, 
below, a scene from Haupt- 
mann’s “ Die Finsternisse ’’ at 
the Vaganten-Bihne, 
Photo by Harry Croner 

























Leo Lehto and costumes by Oili Soininen, 
it was played in the Stanislavski tradition. 
Every gesture had the mark of authenticity. 

Before concluding this review, I must 
mention the very active little theatre, “ Die 
Vaganten,” headed by Horst Behrend, with 
its predominantly young actors § and 
directors and excellent programme. This 
year's bill included a play by J. B. Priest- 
ley, Die Folter (“The Torture”); a one- 
act play by F. Dirrenmatt (Ndchtliches 
Gesprach mit einem verachteten Menschen); 
Tennessee Williams’ Suddenly Last Summer, 
and the electrifying first production of a 
posthumous Requiem play by Gerhart 
Hauptmann, Die Finsternisse. Written 1937, 
‘under Nazi rule, it was dedicated to a 
Jewish friend, who died in 1934 and had 
to be buried secretly. Hauptmann was 
obliged to hide the manuscript, which was 
found among his papers after his death. 
In the first of the two scenes the prophets 
Elias, St. John and Ahasuerus hold a 
dialogue with the dead man. In the second 
scene six of his relatives and friends 
assemble, Christians and Jews, to mourn 
and discuss him. The play, which was 
directed by Giinther Richardt, with décor 
by Martin Rupprecht, was introduced by 
the reading of original Gestapo documents. 
A deeply moving and absorbing evening 
and, within the framework of the Festival, 
a unique one. * 
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Berliner Festwochen, 1961 (Conid.) 





| (Contd.) 
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Theatre on Reeord 


OMEO AND JULIET is the third in the 

Caedmon recordings of the plays of 
Shakespeare. (Caedmon Literary Series 
SRS-M 228. 3 discs). This preserves on 
record one of the great performances of 
our time, Dame Edith Evans’ Nurse, a part 
she first played at the Old Vic thirty-five 
years ago, and which she is playing in the 
current season at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

It is a beautifully studied, and wonder- 
fully rich, performance, every line evoking 
its full measure of fun, or wisdom, or 
down-to-earth humanity. (I was amused to 
note that her intonations, in some of the 
lighter passages, were extraordinary remin- 
iscent of the voice of ‘Grandma’ in the 
well-remembered radio sketches of the late 
Mabel Constanduros). 

Claire Bloom, who played Juliet in two 
recent Old Vic productions, repeats her. 
performance, giving the part tenderness and 
passion, and speaking the verse beautifully; 
but Albert Finney is a sadly disappointing 
Romeo. 

This is a part in which to defy tradition 
is to invite disaster. Romeo is a handsome, 
dashing, romantic, poetical young lover, 
and, in a recorded production, this is what 
he must sound like. Mr. Finney does not 
sound like this at all. To start with, his 
voice does not have lightness; it is the 
voice of a character actor, of a young 
Laughton, or a young Ustinov. Needless 
to say, his interpretation is intelligent and 
sensitive, but where is the music, and where 
the beauty? : 

Kenneth Haigh is a cheerfully extrovert 
Mercutio, Jeremy Spenser is a light-weight 
Benvolio, and Hilton Edwards makes Friar 
Laurence duller than he need be. The 
Chorus speeches are excellently delivered 
by an anonymous actor with a slight, and 
pleasant, American accent. 

Howard Sackler is again the director, and 
he has backed his cast with a fine assort- 
ment of clashing swords, chanting monks, 
tolling bells and skirmishing crowds, which 
conveys a vivid sound-picture of fair 
Verona without ever becoming obtrusive. 

Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker lead the 
revels on the Original New York disc of 
Do Re Mi (RCA RD-27228). The song- 
writing team, Jule Styne, Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green are not up to their On the 
Town or The Bells are Ringing standard 
with this show, although they have a couple 
of excellent numbers in the romantic “Make 


by Roy Plomley 


Someone Happy” and the hilarious “It’s 
Legitimate ”. Phil Silvers projects a warm, 
scatter-brained personality, and is brilliant 
in “The Late, Late Show”, but Nancy 
Walker does not have material worthy of 
her talents. John Reardon and Nancy 
Dussault sing the boy-and-girl songs 
pleasantly. 

Original Cast discs from France are rare, 
so let us welcome Line Renaud, the Golden 
Gate Quartet and Les Angels in the songs 
from the current Casino de Paris revue, 
Plaisirs (Columbia 33SX 1331). For the 
most part, the songs are rather undistin- 
guished French “pops”, but they are put 
over with style and enthusiasm, and “ Viva 
Cuba” is most excitingly arranged. 

There is a one-disc version of the 
Sadler’s Wells production of Offenbach’s 
La Vie Parisienne, on H.M.V. CLP 1468. 
This delightful nonsense has been admirably 
Englished by Geoffrey Dunn, and is gaily 
sung by, among others, June Bronhill, Jon 


Weaving, Cynthia Morey and Suzanne 
Steele. 
Miss Bronhill is now in her native 


Australia, playing the lead in The Sound 
of Music. Before she went, she recorded 
four of the songs from the show, and they 
can be heard on an EP disc, H.M.V. 7EG 
8695. * 


The Leomark recordings of the New English Bible 
New Seana (see page 27) will be reviewed next 
month, 





Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed Agency) 
Prospectus from: 

NEW ADDRESS 
AVONDALE HALL 
LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9, 8RI: 4971/2 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


3 * FOR BOOK Ss 


BOOKS + RECORDS - MUSIC 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 











A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘ THEATRE 

WORLD” WITH PERSONAL GREETINGS 

CARD CAN BE SENT ANYWHERE IN THE 
WORLD 


See Announcement on page 4 
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BLOOD PRESSURE. Rutin is a_ safe, 
remedy of proved value. Take it in 
6/10 from Health Stores, Chemists 
Rutin Products Ltd., Wokingham, 


I1GH 

natural 
Rutivite Tablets. 
or direct from 
Berks. 


**Theatre World’’, 
Offers, Box No. 


R SALE in excellent condition, 
August 1945 to August 1961. 
656. 


EPERTORY COMPANY has an opening for keen 

Students for summer season commencing in 
May 1962. Full details with photo, Box No, 657. 
£1 per week given towards expenses. 


R SALE. ‘‘Theatre World’’ from October 1955 

to October 1961, except December 1955 and 
May 1958 issues. Perfect condition. Offers to Box 
No. 658. 


Geer FEMALE ACTS required for full weeks in 
Yorks. Specialities, Vocals and Dancers. Please 
send full particulars and photographs to: Lynn Day 
Agency, “Cruden Bay’’, Royston Road, Cudworth, 
Nr. Barnsley. Telephone : Cudworth 409. 


RST-CLASS food and accommodation offered to 
artists when appearing in Yorkshire! At the 
expense of The Caribbean Club (A64 Hotel), Colton 
Lane End, Tadcaster, Yorkshire. Tel, Tadcaster 3136. 


pyar DUMPTY, papier maché on wood 
frame, approx. 4 ft. high, excellent condition. 
—Secretary, Hutton Rudby Dramatic Society, 10 


Belbrough, Hutton, Rudby Yarm, Yorks: 


SIRIS REPERTORY CO. LTD. (touring continu- 

ously for over 33 years). Vacancy for well- 
educated girl 18-30 for Shakespeare tours in schools. 
Must like travelling. Auditions, London and Dublin. 
Write Nancy Hewins, Long House, Willersey, Broad- 
way, Worcs. 


RIGHTON. Studio flat of tremendous character, 

very quiet, secluded, sunny, close front, with 
many period fittings. £2,300 for 7 year lease. 
Ground rent £75 p.a. Bernard Thorpe and oo 
19 Chesham Road, Brighton, 7. Tel.: 6806 


ESIRE BACK COPIES of July 1960 and January, 

February, March, April, July, August and 
October 1961. Miss Smith, Box 208, R.A.F. 
Station, Lakenheath, Nr. Brandon, Suffolk. 


ORNELL CONTACT LENSES. Walters and Hille 
Ltd., Opticians, Commonwealth House, 5 New 
Oxford Street, W.C.1, (HOL 2092). 


IRL SOLO ACTS wanted for Manchester and 
Sheffield area. Sol Ross Entertainments, Mayfair 
Buildings, 17/19 Downing Street, Ardwick, Man- 
chester. 
Blackfriars 0913. 


H'c® - GRADE photographic figure studios for 
amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM Palette, Dept. T.W. Mono- 
mark House, London, W.C.1 


ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts, 
comedy complete with music. Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road, Little Marton, Blackpool. 


pANrosenes IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
suit professional production Approved reading. 

Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. 
Blackburn. 


PRT STYLE TEXT at less cost for Catalogues, 
Brochures, Price Lists, etc., also speedy duplicat- 
as Holts, 11a Church ‘Street, 


TSEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order. Price 
and particulars from — Lusby and Pollard Ltd.. 
Bradford Road, Staningley, Pudsey, Yorks. (Successor 
to W. Naylor, Pudsey.) 


Harwood, 


W.8 (WEStern 


Home phone: Moss Side 2394: Office phone: 





Whie»+.s from the Wings (Contd.) 

buckets of whitewash always come fresh 
Every year there are thousands of children 
enjoying this type of knockabout comedy 
for the first time and they are too young 
to have heard the old chestnuts served up 


by comedians working from old-time 
pantomime books. 
“The kids love a melody. An _ old- 


fashioned waltz like ‘ Tulips from Amster- 
dam’ never fails to please them. What is 
more, I am convinced that they like a song 
with a story. ‘ You’re a Pink Toothbrush,’ 
which I first sang nine years ago, is still 
as fresh as ever and a good seller. It is the 
story of a pink toothbrush and a blue one, 


falling in love in the bathroom. ‘ The 
Teddy Bear's Picnic’ has that touch of 
fantasy which appeals to the younger 


people and more recently *When You 
Come to the end of a Lollipop’ has become 
a cast-iron success.” 

Mr. Bygraves is quite 
desire to get a Children’s 


sincere in his 
Theatre estab- 


lished. It is no idle talk on his part. A 
year or two ago when Golders Green 
Hippodrome looked like closing he 


suggested the situation might be eased if the 
theatre could be used during the daytime 
for children and he indicated that he could 
lay his hands upon sufficient capital to put 
his scheme into action. The crisis took 
another turn and the theatre was saved by 
other means. 

However, the Bygraves dream will 
become a reality at a later date. No man 
can want a thing as badly as he wants a 
Children’s Theatre without eventually 
getting it. 





Comedy Club’s “The Country Wife” 


i ie Comedy Club presented William 

Wycherley’s The Country Wife at 
Cripplegate Theatre on October 13th and 
14th. The production having recently 
toured in Holland, His Excellency the 
Netherlands’ Ambassador, Baron Bentinck 
and Baroness Bentinck attended the second 
performance. The high standard of acting 
expected of this society and demanded 
by Wycherley was maintained by Mr 
Denys Edwards’ company. The Pinchwife 
trio were especially well cast. Miss Pamela 
Withers played Mrs. Pinchwife with a 
bubblingly infectious zest, Miss Dallas 
Richardson’s poise distinguished Alithea 
and the excruciating anxiety of Mr. Pinch- 
wife was amusingly displayed by Mr 
Harold Hersee. * 
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THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving 
your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from : 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
London EC4 











EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and available for 
amateur production 


The Wesker Trilogy :— 


Chicken Soup with Barley 
Roots 
I’m Talking About Jerusalem 


MONTAGUE HOUSE 
RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 

















—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


ee Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage » = — 
news otf theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£4 6 0 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 

















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
pen Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of | application 





SAMUEL FRENCH LTD tw 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 





Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal : GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 
Clareville Street, London, SW7 
(FREmantie 2958) 














*% CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 
(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications —_ The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 














THE 
Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished Patronage of 
Sir Donald Wolfie, eRe ; Abraham Sofaer ; 
Margaret Halstan ; Hediey” Goodall ; Jack Lynn. 
ACTING and IMPROVISATION 
AUDITION and RADIO TECHNIQUE 


13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel.: Hove 33587 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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Australia and New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch 
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